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among other things, that “the Tories have money enough 
CHRONICLE. “ fordynamite.” Perhaps; but why should we be such 


HE newspapers of this day week were 
a T chiefly Semel. as usual on the day 
over which St. SYLVESTER presides, with summaries 
of the events of the year—things often of much prac- 
tical use, and communicating to those who read them 
steadily through a strange and subtle sense of virtue, 
but not lending themselves to much comment. Of 
strictly political news concerning the United Kingdom 
there was little or nothing, by far the most important 
item being the issuing of a summons against Mr. BEN 
TILeETT for inciting the Bristol strikers to riot. If 
everybody who has committed this peculiarly atrocious 
crime during the last few years got his deserts, HER 
MaJesty’s prisons would not be unemployed ; but in 
these days it is a crime hard to bring home. Nor, 
perhaps, is it altogether discreditable to juries that 
they are reluctant to bear hardly on agitators, who, 
after all, are only making their living, for doing what 
the Right Honourable This and Our Trusty and Well- 
Beloved That connive at, profit by, and encourage. 
There was a little political or semi-political news on 
Monday morning. The death from small-pox of Mr. 
Summers, the Gladstonian member for Huddersfield, had 
vacated another seat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Heaty had exhibited the sweet reasonableness of Nation- 
alist expectations and temper by talking at Newcastle 
about recent legal proceedings in Ireland as the work 
of a “Tory gang,” and declaring that the new Bill 
must be much more favourable to Ireland, financially 
speaking, than that of 1886. Mr. FReDERIC HARRISON 
had discoursed to the Comtist Church, universal 
throughout the room, on Womanhood, Humanity, and 
the wickedness of retaining Uganda. Canon Scort- 
HoLuanp had preached to “Labour” in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in a spirit which it would be unfair to call 
Christian Socialism (for that, though a craze, was a 
rather generous and gallant craze in its day and way), 
but which may be accurately enough defined as bastard 
churchmanship seeking to friends of that par- 
ticular mammon of unrighteousness which, it thinks, 
may possibly be dominant to-morrow. 


There was more Home Rule speaking on the Tyne | 


next day, and in London Dr. Tanner and others 
radiated light and dropped sweetness to the effect, 


unthrifts as to spend it thus when Dr. TaNnner’s friends 
are there to do so ? 

There was a little political speech-making reported on 
Thursday morning, but the most interesting item was 
the publication prominently (it had appeared before, we 
think) of a letter from Mr. GLapsTONE to an obscure 
American writer named CAMPBELL, who, in a book on 
the Puritans —reviewed in these columns not long ago 
—‘“took in hand,” to quote Mr. GLapstone, the work 
of “criticizing the character and claims” of English- 
men. Under this “discipline,” Mr. GLADSTONE was 
good enough to say, Englishmen (he is a “ pure Scotch- 
‘man ”) are “ capable of great elevation and high perfor- 
* mances.” Indeed, since without, and before Mr. Camp- 
BELL applied, this stimulus, they produced SHAKSPEARE, 
beat NAPOLEON, conquered and held India, and did a few 
other things, there is no knowing what they may do 
now they have that advantage. But the Prince of 
Denmark would be the best commentator on such a 
letter, if it be genuine. 

Yesterday morning, in the midst of an extra- 


ordinary dearth of almost all kinds of news, there . 


appeared a letter from Mr. LaBoucHErE, mildly regret- 
ting the improbability of Mr. GLapsTong, according to 
the precedents of “our early kings,” summoning to 
Parliament only those peers who are favourable to 
Home Rule. We have always, judging from the great 
prominence accorded in Mr. LaBoucHERE’s periodical 
to the doings, eatings, wearings, &c., of the great, and 
especially of Royal persons, set him down as a 
Monarchist in disguise. “We thought so once, but 
“ now we know it.” This reference to the customs of 
our great Harries and arméd Epwarps settles the 
matter. 

New Year The usual New Year’s Gazette of honours 

Honours. contained little of political and general in- 
terest, being chiefly confined to appointments and pro- 
motions in the orders of distinction for diplomatic and 
colonial service. The work of packing the county and 
borough benches with “Liberal and Nonconformist ” 
members was proceeding apace, Lord HERSCHELL, no 
doubt, being aware that his time may be short. But 
Lord HERscH#ELt’s progress in the counties is not fast 
enough for the Daily News, though that journal, 
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with a frankness which does unequal honour to its 
head and heart, admits that the CHANCELLOR is “a 
“ glutton for work,” and that he has been “ engaged in 
** wholesale appointments of Liberal justices.” 


Ireland. 2 Government has decided on a “ Star 
“* Chamber” inquiry into the Dublin explo- 
sion. But, to save appearances, it is to be held under 
the Explosives Act, instead of under the—let us say, 
under that other dreadful one. The Lord Mayor of 
Lonpon, on Monday, received the freedom of Dublin, 
and was entertained with a banquet and a show to which 
the Irish capital has recently been strange. It may 
seem ungracious to criticize the harmony of the meet- 
ing ; but we fear that it will seem somewhat less pro- 
mising when it is remembered that the LorD Mayor 
is a Roman Catholic. 
On Wednesday morning there was contradicted 
a rumour which had been spread earlier, and had 
been received with cries of approval from the fool- 
isher Gladstonians and with doubtful hope by Irish 
Nationalists. This was that Mr. Morey, after 
deep study of the cases of Martin and Synvort, 
had come to the conclusion that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are too well protected, and had de- 
prived them of their side-arms. It might w seem 
incredible ; but it is worth while to call distinct atten- 
tion to the fact that it was, as we have said, received 
with belief and hearty approval by organs of Glad- 
stonian opinion. Not much less significant, perhaps, 
was the resolution of the same persons, on hearin 
from Biarritz that Mr. GLapsToNE, at first a little dis- 
turbed by the untoward event of Exchange Court, soon 
recovered his naturally buoyant spirits, and decided 
that it “had no political significance,” to repeat the 
latter phrase for as many hours as Shrewsbury or any 
other clock can strike. Let it be observed that it is 
obviously and admittedly impossible for any one to be 
certain that it liad “no political significance ”—and that 
the private inquiry which Mr. GLapstone’s Government 
has set on foot is superfluous, if the fact is known. 
By the way, it is not unamusing to remember that the 
drastic Act under which this inquiry is to be held was 
the work of Sir WiLL1am Harcourt in his keenest fit, 
ten years ago, of anxiety for the safety—of the public. 


On Wednesday Mr. DILLon gave evidence as to the 
operations of the Plan of Campaign before the Eviction 
Commission with much minuteness and simplicity. 
Mr. Ditton, for an Irishman, is rather a stupid man ; 
and he probably did not perceive the irony of the 
situation in which he, a member of the Imperial Par- 
liament, was, before one of the QUEEN’s judges, giving, 
by request of the QuEEN’s LorD-LIEUTENANT, information 
how he and others had conspired to intercept certain 
moneys due to the QUEEN’s lieges, and apply them 
to such purposes as he thought fit. Whether Sir 
JAMES MATHEW was alive to it we cannot say. 


Foreign and The first case under the provisional ar- 
Colonial Affairs. rangement between England and the 
United States was heard last week by the Admiralty 
Court of British Columbia, and dismissed, but with 
costs inst the owner of the schooner which had 
been seized by the Americans. The eighth session of 
the rather mischievous farce called the Indian National 
Congress (because it is not in any real sense Indian, it 
is not national, and is merely a voluntary society of 
semi-Anglicized Baboos) had begun. 

The gravest item of Monday morning’s news was a 
fresh rumour, not merely that the Congo Free State 
expedition is interloping on the Nile, but that hos- 
tilities were imminent between it and the Mahdists, 
a thing which might have most dangerous conse- 
quences. Heavy protective duties had been laid on 
in Portuguese East Africa. Twenty of the Astrakhan 
cholera rioters had been sentenced to death. Sir 


GERALD PorTAL had left Zanzibar on his Uganda mis- 
sion, and the Indian non-National Congress had de- 
nounced the “ extravagant military expenditure.” One 
chuckles softly at the idea of the fate of the Congress 
if this extravagant military expenditure were dropped, 
and the Great White Czar took the place of the 
Empress. For the Russians are, as their dear French 
friends say, “not tender” to National Congresses, 
Good Dr. NansEN tried to show that the Norwegians 
are reasonable in desiring not merely the Home Rule 
they have got, but independent representation abroad, 
and the like. But it would be easier to build a 
crow’s-nest on the North Pole, and smoke a pipe 
therein, than to prove this. A rather trumpery fuss 
was made in Germany about alleged scandals in con- 
nexion with the Guelph Fund, the chief result being to 
extract a feeble crow from that at present rathet 
dejected bird the Cock of Gaul. Anarchy and Labour 
were troublesome in Holland; and there had been 
Dervish raiding at Wady Halfa, suitably punished. 


An attempt has been made to get up an English 
agitation against Lord LANSDOWNE in the matter of 
the Bengal Jury trial. This would have been pretty 
certain in any case, but it is well for careless Britons 
to be aware that, since the change of Government, 
Gladstonians have cast peculiarly longing eyes on the 
Indian Viceroyalty. They hate Lord LaNsDOWNE 
doubly—first, for being faithful to Liberalism, which 
they have deserted, and, secondly, for being at once 
one of the best and one of the firmest of Irish land- 
lords, and having stood no nonsense from well-to-do 
tenant defaulters. Also their success of old time in 
providing India with the very worst Viceroy ever 
known, in the person of Lord Ripon, has, no doubt, 
stirred up in them a generous desire to find a worse 
still. But that is hardly possible, though Lord Reay 
would, no doubt, do his best. 


It turned out on Wednesday that the fighting beyond 
Wady Halfa had been very serious. The Egyptian 
camelry had overtaken the Dervishes, and a hand-to-hand 
fight ensued, the enemy, who were the stronger, 
escaping, and inflicting on the Egyptians a loss of 
two officers (one English) and fifty men killed. The 
Hungarian patriot, Herr Eétvs, had been indulging in 
tall-talk about the Emprror-KinG and the will of the 
people. This amusement, always a favourite with 
patriots, has of late years been deprived of its last risk, 
though we should think of some of its excitement, by 
the fact that the assaulted potentate never hits back. 
The frontier trade between France and Switzerland on 
the last days of the old year had been unusually active, 
so as to anticipate the tariff war. In France itself they 
were chiefly wrangling over some expressions of regret, 
in which M. Louset, rather chivalrously for a French 
politician, had indulged over M. RovviEr. 


On Tuesday morning it was announced that the 
Church and State war in Hungary was getting fiercer, 
and that a lynching affair in North Carolina had 
resulted in a regular battle, seven sheriff's men and 
twenty-five lynchers being killed. The Spanish Re- 
formed Church business was still unsettled ; there had 
been more Panama arrests in France, and the French 
newspapers were much disturbed at the occurrences on 
the Nile. Indeed, some went near to hinting that the 
Dervishes at Ambigol were disguised “ higlanders,” and 
that we had suborned the Belgian Captain to go else- 
where in order to go after him. 


There was little to chronicle yesterday but enlarged 
news of the butchery at Bakersville in Carolina, where, 
not only had the first loss been underrated, but a 
second fight had taken place. The Egyptian loss at 
Ambigol proved to be less than at first reported ; but, 
as was guessed, the affair had been a practical, though 
not discreditable, repulse, 
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‘The Agricul- Lord WincaILsea had a great meeting at 
tural Union. York on Thursday to consider his scheme of 
an Agricultural Union. Lord HeErrigs took the chair, 
and the conference was attended by representatives 
of almost every class connected with agriculture in 
the Northern counties. The proposals and remarks 
were of course discursive, as they were bound to be 
in the infancy of the project. But the comments of 
GJadstonian papers show clearly enough that they are 
not a little alarmed at the prospect of something else 
being substituted for their favourite bait to the farmers 
and bugbear to the labourers—the Three F’s and the 
dear loaf. 
. This day week there was somewhat later 
| better news of the Umbria, 
which, it seems, had broken her shaft, but expected to 
get the better of it. On Saturday afternoon, however, 
all doubts and fears were relieved by the news of the 
arrival of the ship at New York. She had been towed 
for a short distance, and there had been negotiations— 
the facts of which are disputed—for other help; but 
meanwhile her own engineer was steadily repairing the 
broken shaft, and succeeded so well that she made her 
port under steam and entirely unassisted. The officers 
seem to have behaved as might be expected, and the 
crew and passengers with even less individual petulance 
and panic than in so great a number might have 
seemed probable. But Sir Henry TyLEr’s moral that 
‘double screws are best seems undeniable. The dis- 
cussion (assisted by the season) prolonged itself con- 
siderably ; but the captain of the Gallia (another 
Cunarder, which was accused of not “ standing by ”) 
very properly declined to be interviewed. If a few 
more persons would show the same courage, this odious 
practice would soon cease. He has since explained to 
his employers his reasons for proceeding. 
War Office regulations considerably alteri 
were issued on Wednesday. Additional inducements 
were offered for proficiency in shooting, &c.; but the 
most important changes are the substitution of squad- 
rons for troops (thereby altering the minimum under 
which a corps is liable to be broken up) and the insti- 
tution of brigade camps of exercise. 
TheLaw ‘The court-martial on Admiral Farrrax, 
Courts. which began last week, proceeded with 
great deliberation during the earlier part of this. The 
prisoner naturally made good use of the remarkable 
statement made by Captain Warton, Hydrographer 
to the Navy, that a chart furnished by his department 
“should be regarded with considerable suspicion.” 
One would imagine that Providence and the lead, both 
of which are fortunately able to be trusted without 
considerable suspicion, would be better guides than 
this official document. A new kind of missing word 
pool called a “ Literary Skill and Judgment Com- 
“* petition” (O Literature, what things are done in 
thy name !) was before Sir Joun BrinGe on Tuesday. 
The little fiend who fed ababy with pins (but the 
baby—which must be reserved for a remarkable fate— 
appears to have disposed of them without much 
damage) was sentenced on Wednesday to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment and five years’ reformatory. 
The battle started by Mr. Pace, of Charter- 
Se house School, in : letter on which we 
commented last week, has been rather warmly taken 
up, and Dr. Baker, of Merchant Taylors, remembered 
his swashing blow very well on Tuesday. 


Mr. IncRaM, who has long been connected 
Miscellaneous. ith the diocese of has been 
appointed to the Deanery thereof.——The frost has 
continued steadily, and its continuance has diminished 
the number of fatal accidents in skating. As the 
week lengthened the cold strengthened—“ cold waves” 


and snow storms and abnormal frosts were reported from 
all parts of Europe and America. The Thames tideway 
was nearly frozen over as early as Wednesday ; elsewhere 
cricket had been played on the ice, and so forth.—— 
The Society of Musicians began its annual Conference on 
Tuesday, when Sir Jonn SraINer is credited with the 
statement that “the national temperament of the 
“ English is deficient in that quality of sentiment 
“* which isthe primary qualification of an artistic nation.” 
Very well. “Since thus at length our fate we know, 
“ Since this was written and needs must be,” there 
is nothing to do but to make up our minds to it. 
But perhaps we may remember how we have been told 
by others at different times that Englishmen were 
deficient in the primary qualities that make for paint- 
ing, whereupon we went and produced GAINSBOROUGH 
and ConsTABLE, TURNER and Old CRoME, not to mention 
anybody living. 
_ Inspector-General TayLor was one of the 
* oldest and most distinguished members of 
the Army Medical Staff before his retirement, just 
thirty years ago. He had seen active service five and 
twenty years earlier in Canada, had held high position 
in the Crimea, and had done duty in most parts of the 
world, being especially distinguished as an organizer. 
——Professor Westwoop, of Oxford, was in many ways 
an interesting person. He was very old—nearly ninety 
—and his age had been lusty and kindly. Though 
he had been for more than thirty years a University 
Professor, he was not in strictness a University man, 
having been born a Quaker, and having almost reached 
old age as a solicitor. His specialities were the two 
oddly combined ones of entomology and the paleo- 
graphy of art. Though, after all, the combination is 
not so very odd, for both require the “‘ microscopic eye.” 
——M. Apert a novelist and verse-writer 
of talent, who never did anything of quite first-rate 
merit, was young as youth goes now, being only forty- 
three.——M. (for the more common Mgr. is improper, 
according to the best authorities) Dreux-Brézé, 
Bishop of Moulins, was not a very remarkable person 
in himself. But all who feel the real interest of history 
must take some notice of the death of a man who was 
the son of the very DrEvXx-BR£zE, all too famous in the 
story of the Revolution as having given, in the blame- 
less discharge of his duty, an opportunity to Mrra- 
BEAU’S unscrupulous genius. It is not often that a 
hundred and four years are thus bridged by two gener- 
ations only. 


On Monday Mr. BEErsouM Tree produced 

The Theatre. 3+ the Haymarket Hypatia, a pay founded 

more or less remotely on the novel, and fur. ished with 
much spectacular effect by Mr. ALMA TabEMA. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN INDIA. 


§ eg: average British householder whose belief in the 

infallibility of trial by jury is equalled by his 
irritation when summoned to serve as a juryman, may, 
though regardless of the fall in the rupee, have given 
some attention to the excitement aroused in Bengal 
and Madras by a recent notification of the Government. 
We are told that the privilege of being tried by your 
peers has been suddenly withdrawn from the “ People 
“ of India” after an experience of thirty years. Meet- 
ings have been held in large towns to protest against 
this exercise of arbitrary power. The system, it is urged, 
has worked admirably, except in a few instances when 
perverse and wrong verdicts may have been recorded. 
No one has complained of its working. Native opinion 
has not been consulted, or, in the cant phrase of the 
platform, the Viceroy and the LiIzEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
have not taken the people into their confidence. A boon 
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—— 
of inestimable advantage in education and self-govern- 
ment has been suddenly withdrawn. Here, of course, 
is a grand opportunity for the discontented place- 
hunters and the noisy, vapouring Baboo. Splendid 
orations have been delivered, and a petition to Par- 
liament for the restoration of the Palladium of Liberty 
is to follow. To read even asummary of these displays 
of lofty eloquence we should imagine that trial by 
ve Where twelve honest men have decided the cause, 
Who are judges alike of the fact and the laws, 


was a privilege preserved by an advocate like ERSKINE 

inst the encroachment of an unscrupulous judge 
like BULLER, or that Runnymede was to be looked for 
somewhere in the alluvial formations of the Megna 
or the Hugli rivers. 

Now for the real facts. In 1862, when the civil and 
criminal administration of justice in India was im- 
mensely improved by the wise policy of the late Lord 
Ha.irax and the establishment of High Courts at the 
Presidency towns, the experiment of trial by jury was 
tried over a very limited area and under certain well- 
defined restrictions. At that time several eminent 
Anglo-Indian experts were by no means confident that 
this was suited to native ideas, or was calculated to 
aid in the repression of crime. Very soon the judges 
perceived that, while native juries were quite ready to 
convict ill-looking fellows arraigned on charges of 
dacoity or gang robbery, they were often reluctant 
to find mild Hindus guilty of murder, and that they 
would send away a Brahman without a stain on his 
character, in the teeth of the clearest evidence of forgery 
and malversation of funds. So, just ten years after 
wards, when Sir JAMES STEPHEN was Legal Member of 
the Viceregal Council, the law regarding jury trials was 
amended; and District or Sessions Judges were 
empowered to refer tothe High Court of the Presidency 
all cases of acquittal when the verdict seemed absurd, 
opposed to the evidence, and detrimental to the in- 
terests of society. Up to this hour, although during 
the unfortunate administration of Lord Ripon there 
was some idle talk about extending the jury system as 
regards its area and the cognizance of more offences, 
the ground which it covers is in reality very small. It 
is in force in only eight districts in the huge and 
populous provinces of Bengal and Behar; in six dis- 
tricts in the Presidency of Bombay; in only three in 
all the North-West Provinces and Oudh; and ina 
few places in the Assam Valley. In Madras it is 
allowed in most districts; but here it is strictly con- 
fined to certain offences against property ; and a some- 
what similar limitation prevails in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. In Bombay, on the other hand, 
murderers are tried before judge and jury. In Bengal 
juries are empanelled in eight districts for the trial of 
offences against the public tranquillity, of cases of false 
evidence and of offences against public justice, of homi- 
cide extending to murder, of thefts, rebbery, extortion, 
&c., and of forgery and fraud. And our readers may be 
staggered on learning that, under the very useful pro- 
vision for reference to the High Court mentioned above, 
glaring cases, when juries would have acquitted the per- 
petrators of deadly crimes, have been submitted to the 
appellate tribunal, which has passed and carried out a 
capital sentence. In other words, scoundrels who 
would have been let loose on society by the patriotic, 
intelligent, and impartial jurymen who heard the 
evidence, have been not unfrequently hanged by the 
High Court, which never listened to a word of the oral 
testimony and relied for its conclusions only on the 
dead record. 

Moreover, the measure to decry which meetings 
have been held and speeches delivered, has not been 
carried out without the fullest inquiry. Commis- 
sioners of Division, magistrates and Sessions judges, 


the Public Prosecutor, sundry Baboos, the native 
Secretary to the Bar Association, and the experienced 
judges of the High Court of Calcutta, have all been 
consulted. In the opinion of the majority of these 
experienced persons the jury system has proved a 
dismal failure. Not a few are quite prepared to re- 
commend its immédiate abolition. The reasons, the 
facts, and the statistics fully bear them out. The jury 
system, to begin with, is a sickly exotic plant. Natives, 
fully as much as Englishmen, dislike the summons 
to serve, which takes them away from their homes. 
Men of real education and impartiality are not to be had. 
The jurors are very apt to be confused by the voluble 
arguments for the defence. When an important trial 
lasts over the day, as it often does, there is no possible 
means of keeping the jurymen under lock and key. 
They go home and discuss the guilt or innocence of 
the accused with the shopkeepers of the bazaar and 
the hangers-on of the Court. They have a dread of 
shedding blood or of sentencing a high-caste Hindu to 
imprisonment. They look with ill-concealed tenderness 
on cases of forgery and false evidence. They pick out 
a section of the Penal Code, when they do make up 
their minds to convict, which allows of the most lenient 
punishment and the shortest term of imprisonment. 
Their decisions often rest on no better basis than 
sympathy with crime, caste prejudice, inability to 
grasp the main facts of the case and the summing-up 
of the judge, tenderness to the wearers of the sacrificial 
thread, and fear of the vengeance of the goddess Kut. 
Against this condemnation by judges of high repute 
it is idle to set the letters in the Times of two ex- 
judges of the Allahabad and Bombay Courts, or the 
belief of native advocates who consider that the jury 
system has been an unparalleled success. 


Yet with all this correspondence proving incontest- 
ably that the jury system has tended neither to the edu- 
cation of the people nor to the repression of crime, the 
Viceroy, Lord LanspowNE, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Sir CaaRLEes ELLior, the latter an official of 
very wide experience, do not see their way to abolish 
the system altogether. The LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
records a deliberate opinion that, “if the result could 
“have been foreseen, no advocate would have been 
* found for the introduction of this Western institution 
“into India.” Accordingly it has been decided that 
offences against the public tranquillity, against the 
human body (with certain exceptions), and against 
trade or property, are no longer to be cognizable by 
native juries. Asa sort of sop Vakils and Baboos are 
to be allowed to sit on offences relating to marriage. 
The area in which these restricted powers are to be 
exercised will, of course, not be extended. And in 
gross cases of acquittal, murderers will still be liable to 
be hanged, in spite of tender-hearted jurymen, by the 
High Court, as they have been for the last twenty 
years. 

An article in the Times, by a writer who is obviously 
ignorant or forgetful of the main and sound principles 
of our whole Indian Administration, lends some coun- 
tenance to the idea that we are not to make any 
changes unless we have consulted and carried native 
opinion with us. Applied to measures which affect the 
wellbeing of the community or interfere with objects 
familiar to and cherished by them for generations, this 
may be all very well. No Governor would introduce 
sudden or violent changes in the tenure of land, in the 
payment of rent or revenue, in the re-marriage of 
widows, in the age of consent, in the swinging 
festival of the Charak Puja, or the humane practice 
of carrying aged and sickly relatives to the banks of 
the Ganges, in order that they may the sooner die 
of damp and exposure. But the jury system is alto- 

ether external and foreign to native ideas. It is for 
the English administrator, who alone devised it not to 
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meet any known native want, to say how far it has been 
a success or a failure, and whether it should be ex- 
tended, improved, or swept away. The moral of the 
whole story is obvious. Lord MertcaLre, who thought 
that if ever India were lost to us, it would be lost in 
the House of Commons, also dreaded the arrival of 
some rash experimentalist who would insist on con- 
verting Hindus and Muhammadans into genuine 
Anglo-Saxons. These premature experiments of juries 
and Municipalities were not needed, are not master- 
strokes of policy, and cause much ebullition of sham 
feeling when their continuance is very properly made 
the subject of inquiry by administrators on whom the 
burden of empire must rest. 


THE SS. UMBRIA. 


HE strange eventful history of the overdue 
Cunarder proves two things for, say, the five- 
hundredth time. One is that the engineers of that 
well-known line know their business. The other is 
the still more patent fact—that there are not a few 
persons in and out of newspaper offices who dearly 
love an excuse for making a commotion. It is dis- 
ble to be delayed for four days on the North 
Atlantic, just south of Newfoundland and in a stormy 
December. It is like being kept for an hour outside 
Cannon Street Station in a freezing fog. But, after all, 
when you are in a Cunarder which drifts as steady as a 
Church with three sea anchors out, when there are three 
weeks’ provisions on board without having recourse to 
short rations, when you are in the track of the trade, 
and steamers are passing as quick after one another as 
they do in the Channel, when you have from a hundred 
to five hundred fathoms of water under you, and there 
is no lee-shore nearer than the Azores, it is quite 
unnecessary to play at shipwrecks and disasters. 
Indeed, the whole story has been one of much ado 
about little enough. A broken shaft is always a 
misfortune, and in some circumstances is a very great, 
or even fatal, danger. But in the actual circum- 
stances in which the accident happened to so well 
found a steamer as the Umbria, it was not much 
worse than the splitting of a topsail in a sailing-ship. 
The four-masted sailing-ship St. Petersburg, which 
came into Queenstown through the late gale, was ten 
times more severely handled than the Umbria. It is 
only just to acknowledge that the bulk of the pas- 
sengers and all the officers of the ship took a sane 
view of their position. Captain McKay did engage 
the German steamer Bohemia to tow him in; but when 
the cable broke in a snowstorm, he prepared confidently 
to shift for himself. He told the steamers Galileo and 
Manhansett, which him, that he needed no 
help. In all probability he would have said the same 
to the Gallia when she crossed him, if a minority of 
the passengers, headed by some egregious General 
Dearney, had not begun to hold meetings, and to 
clamour. It must have been with the purpose of 
soothing the nerves of these courageous persons—de- 
scribed as the “ rougher element” with more politeness 
than accuracy—that Captain McKay asked the Gallia 
to stay by him till next morning. The coil which 
has been raised because the ia declined is 
thoroughly unreasonable, as Captain McKay acknow- 
ledges now. The master of the Umbria did not signal 
for help, and he did signal that he hoped to have his 
shaft repaired by next morning. The master of the 
Gallia could see for himself the Umbria was 
quite easy, the wind had gone down, and the sea was 
going down ; he had just coal enough for his own 
voyage, and was carrying the mails. Knowing that 
the Umbria was in no danger calling for immediate 
help, he held on his course, But for the presence among 


the Umbria’s passengers and in the newspaper offices 
of New York of such creatures as General DEARNEY, 
nothing would have been said against his decision. 

These persons might be trusted not to miss an op- 
portunity, and so they have met and have passed reso- 
lutions, or have shaken their heads with unspeakable 
gravity over the extraordinary action of the Gallia, and 
the newspapers have abounded in reports of their 
egregious remarks, We have learnt how General 
DEARNEY proposed to move a resolution condemning 
Captain McKay, and was suppressed by the other pas- 
sengers, who very sensibly pointed out that the skipper 
and chief engineer knew their business, and could not 
wish to be drowned themselves. We have also been 
told how Mr. Samuet STERNE, whoever he may be, did 
not approve of the action of the Gallia. The passen- 
gers of the Gallia, on the other hand, are reported to 
be well satisfied with their captain. As he showed 
excellent sense in refusing to talk to reporters, and 
said what he had to say to his employers only, 
their confidence would appear to be thoroughly justi- 
fied. His conduct in this respect is on a par with the 
firmness he showed in deciding not to gain a cheap 
reputation for zeal and humanity by staying where he 
was not wanted. A good deal has been said about the 
lessons of this not very exceptional story—but the only 
one we can draw is that there are many timid fussy 
people among passengers, and that the newspapers will 
fool them to the top of their bent. 


ON THE NILE. 


‘ou news from the well-known locality of Ambigol 
as to the fighting between Captain Pyne’s camel- 
men and the flying dervishes is of t interest, 
both directly and by inference. As the intelligence 
was first received on Tuesday night, the bad side of 
the matter might be thought to exceed the good. A 
loss of fifty men and two officers, one of the latter the 
English leader, with no wounded mentioned, is very 
severe for fighting of this kind, and pretty certainly 
indicates that the pursuers at first got something the 
worst of it. Indeed, this was subsequently confirmed, 
though the loss turned out to have been exaggerated. 
But this is really of less importance than the fact that 
a force purely Egyptian, save for this one English 
officer, should have been able to engage a greatly 
superior number of the dreaded dervishes, to fight the 
thing out with the white arm, and, if unsuccessful in 
stopping the enemy, to recover possession of the field. 
Such a thing a few years ago would have been utterly 
out of the question, and while the event shows how im- 
possible it is to leave Egypt to herself, at least till her 
southern frontier is safe, it shows also how the Egyptians, 
under English leading, are acquiring courage and con- 
duct. But the further aspects of the matter are more 
important still. After a period of quiescence, con- 
siderable activity seems latterly to have been shown at 
the Kua.ira’s head-quarters, There has been trouble 
at Souakim and trouble at Wady Halfa, the two points 
where the forces of Mahdism, under the damaging 
conditions of the abandonment of Nubia, touch on the 
Anglo-Egyptian sphere. And this is exactly what was 
expected by those who have, as far as was possible, 
kept their eyes on affairs at Omdurman. The unpopu- 
larity of the Kaira with the great tribes, other than 
the Baggara, was almost certain, sooner or later, to 
induce him to resort to the obvious expedient of a 
fresh attack on the unbelievers and their vassals, or— 
as no doubt he represents them to be—victims. 

There is a still further result of this awakening 
which is at least reported, and which is in itself not 
improbable. The persistent rumours about the estab- 
lishment on the Upper Nile of the Belgian expedition 
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under Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN have been repeated 


once more with a rider which is equally probable and 


ve. It is said that the Kua.ira, hearing of the 
arrival of the intruders at Lado, has sent troops up the 
river to dislodge them. It is almost impossible that, 
if this is true, the results should be other than 
extremely inconvenient to England. If Captain van 
KERCKHOVEN, who has a strong and well-armed force 
with him, should get the better of the Mahdists, it 
will be increasingly difficult for us to oust the inter- 
lopers, who will thus be completely & cheval between 
the Congo and the Nile, and in position to bar the 
hoped-for reopening of the river from source to sea 
under English and Egyptian control. Indeed, there is 
no knowing how far, if Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN 
happens to be a man with the gift of leading, his 
success might take him. If, on the other hand, his 
force be annihilated—and there is hardly much choice 
for it in the supposed circumstances between victory 
and annihilation—not only would the result be greatly 
to encourage and strengthen Mahdism generally, but 
there would be very great danger of a Mohammedan 
uprising in Uganda. In almost any case the whole 
stretch of country adjoining the uppermost Nile will 
be set in a blaze which we shall probably have to put 
out. 


It is to be hoped that we shall address, if we have not 
already addressed, a peremptory request to the King of 
the BELGiNs to order his emissary back to bounds 
without further delay ; but even this might be too late. 
It is sufficiently preposterous that the Congo Free 
State—in great part of which the State authority is 
notoriously set at nought by the “Arabs”; in which 
two different expeditions, if not exactly of State troops, 
yet undertaken under the license of the State, have been 
overthrown and massacred ; which has next to no hold 
of the Upper Congo and inland districts—should em- 
ploy its es in filibustering of this kind. We have 
before admitted that probably the British Foreign 
Office is not wholly free from blame in the matter. 
But Lord Rosepery has received loyal support and 
unstinted praise from his political opponents in the 
Uganda matter itself, and he would make but an ill 
return in saying, “‘ Your people got you, or allowed 
“ you to get, into this mess, and you can’t expect 
“me to help you out of it.” In a few weeks or 


months, it must be remembered, Sir GERALD PorTAL. 


will be on the north of Lake Victoria, arranging for 
the future of the country, and probably employing the 
very men, recently taken over by Captain Luaarp, 
who in Ewin’s days defended against the dervishes 
the very places into which the Belgian force is in- 
truding. He will have at his disposal nothing like 
Captain VAN KERCKHOVEN’s force, and if the recent 
news is true, he may expect, in a country not quite 
decided whether itself shall submit to him or not, and 
with troops which have more than once been on the 
point of joining the dervishes themselves, the pleasant 
possibility of having to confront a larger European 
expedition than his own, or to find it fleeing before the 
victorious Mahdists. If the intrusion has really taken 
place, the best reparation that King LeoroLp can make 
would be to put Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN, wherever 
he be met outside the Free State border, under Sir 
GERALD’s orders, and to furnish the latter with powers— 
which could still reach him—to that effect. 


FRENCH CONSTITUTIONALISM. 


a French people, or rather the French news- 
4. papers, seem a good deal perplexed with their 
Constitution. It will not work, or rather it works with 
disconcerting caprice, the revolving wheel turning out 
flask or pitcher at random. What is worse than 


marring the material which it ought to manufacture, 
it destroys the workmen. The “ hands” are caught in 
the machinery which they should direct, and are 
whirled in it and torn by it. The monster of Mrs, 
SHELLEY’s story was not so parricidal. The Constitu- 
tion swallows up Ministry after Ministry, and has even 
made a meal of one President, and may possibly before 
M. Carnor’s term is out devour another. It is difficult 
to detect a reason or a law in its operations. It deals 
with Cabinets much as CaLIBAN—not SHAKSPEARE’S nor 
REeEnan’s, but Mr. Brownina’s CaLinaN—dealt with the 
crabs that marched in line from the mountain to the 
sea :—“ Let twenty pass and stone the twenty-first ; 
“ Hating not, loving not, just choosing so” ; with this 
difference, however, that the French CaLipan stones 
the twenty, and does not let the twenty-first pass. All 
this is very trying; and Parisian journalists are as 
much puzzled as ARTEMUS WaRD’s metaphysical friend 
to discover the reason of this thusness. The only con- 
clusion they seem to have arrived at is that the French 
Constitution is neither one thing nor another, and 
therefore can do neither one thing nor another. It is 
not the English Ministerial system, in which the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons are nearly 
everything ; nor the American Presidential system, in 
which the Cabinet and the House of Representatives 
are next to nothing. It is an uncomfortable amalgam 
of both. M. Lockroy, in the Kelair, signalizing this 
fact, expresses his approval of the system of the 
United States; the Temps looks forward to a time 
when there shall be two organized parties, both Repub- 
lican, with alternations of office and opposition, as in 


England. 


The French system has borrowed a good deal from 
the American system, but it has added an element 
from the English system, which destroys the virtue of 
both its constituents. The election of the French 
President by the National Assembly—that is, the two 
Chambers sitting together—may be considered the 
counterpart of the election of the American President 
by the Electoral College, consisting of delegates from 
each State, equal in number to its Senators and 
Representatives. The Chamber of Deputies, like the 
Chamber of Representatives, is renewed in ite totality ; 
the Senate, in both countries—deducting the Life 
Senators in France—by instalments biennially in 
the United States, triennially in France. The Pre- 
sident has the same quasi-monarchical powers in 
both nations. But here comes the difference. The 
monarchy which furnished their model to the founders 
of the American Constitution was the English 
monarchy, as its powers were conceived and ex- 
ercised by GEorGE III.; the English monarchy in 
the Tory interpretation of it, not the monarchy of 
their Whig friends. The principle of Fox, and 
even of Burke, that the King’s Ministers should 
depend on the House of Commons, should practi- 
cally be nominated by it, and liable to dismissal at 
its pleasure, was distinctly set aside by the American 
Constitution-makers. The American President nomi- 
nates his own Ministers, subject to the consent of the 
Senate, in which the majority may belong to a diffe- 
rent party to the President. But they are simply 
heads of departments, whose collective opinion he may 
ask, but is not bound to take. As the President’s 
Ministers, they are ineligible to either Chamber, 
and the House of Representatives has absolutely 
nothing to say to them. The American Constitu- 
tion was framed when the Crown and the House 
of Lords were the great powers in the English 
State, and it endeavoured to reserve the chief autho- 
rity to the President and the Senate, limiting the 
Representative Chamber within very narrow func- 
tions, Its founders had Grorae III.’s hatred of go- 
vernment by party; and the device of the Electoral 
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College, though it has singularly failed, was intended to 
withdraw the election of the President from this field. 
The other devices for this purpose have, however, an- 
swered their end more completely. In France the 
President names his Ministers, but they must have the 
confidence of the Chamber ; that is to say, they are not 
his Ministers, but Ministers of a fluctuating majority of 
the Deputies. This fact has made the President as a 
matter of fact removable during his term of office, as was 
proved when M. Grévy, unable to get a Cabinet together 
which had the confidence of the Chamber, or to obtain 
the consent of the Senate to its dissolution, was forced 
to resign, as if he had been an out-voted Prime 
Minister. In practice, the Cabinet system, the system 
of Ministerial responsibility to an elected Chamber, 
seems to require, in order to give it stability, a per- 
manent and even hereditary head of the State, who 
cannot be affected by Parliamentary fluctuations. The 
Presidential system, as exhibited in the United States, 
appears to owe its stability and working efficiency to 
the fact that the President is the master, and not 
the servant, of the Cabinet, and that neither he nor 
it is dependent upon a majority in the Representative 
Chamber nor at a general election. The attachment 
of the French people to the Republican form—perhaps 
we ought rather to say their want of attachment to 
any other—with their regard for personal ascendency, 
for the démocratie autoritaire, suggests that they will 
find a stable equilibrium in remodelling their institu- 
tions after the American rather than the English 
fashion—that is to say, in the qualified monarchy of 
the Presidential system, rather than in the unlimited 
democracy of our modern Parliamentary régime. 


A “PURE SCOTCHMAN” ON ENGLAND. 


are immensely indebted to Mr. DovG.as 
CamPBELL, of Auchinbreck, Cherry Valley, New 

York, for having written a book in depreciation of 
the share of England in a certain historical movement 
which most Americans, and many Englishmen, regard 
with pride. He has been struck by the business-like, if 
not very novel, idea of getting a puff of it from Mr. 
GLADSTONE. Its subject and tenor might, he rightly 
judged, be trusted to commend it to the revered states- 
man’s favourable notice, and he has not been disap- 
pointed. Mr. GLapsTONE rose instantly to the bait. 
So tempting an opportunity for “faithful dealing” 
with the nation which has now for the second time put 
its veto on his Separatist policy was by no means 
to be missed ; and the Prime MINISTER accordingly 
thanks his American correspondent with effusion for 
having supplied him a text. Yes, he says in effect, 
you have done well to give my countrymen (or 
rather no, not my countrymen, for “I am a pure 
“ Scotchman ”) a good dressing. They richly deserve 
it. It is true they are “a great fact in the world, and 
“‘T believe will continue to be so; but no race stands 
“in greater need of discipline in every form, and, 
“among other forms, that which is administered by 
“ criticism vigorously directed to their character and 
“claims.” Thank you, therefore says our PRIME 
MINISTER to Mr. DouGLas CAMPBELL, for “taking this 
“work in hand.” Do not spare the rod, lest. you spoil 
the child; a child who, under sufficiently vigorous 
discipline, “I believe to be capable of a great elevation 
“and of high performances.” Let him (profanely 
speaking) “ have it”; and be assured that, with every 
stroke you administer, you have the hearty good ‘wishes 


of “ Dear sir, your most faithful and obedient servant.” | 


Our debt to Mr. DouGLas CaMPBELL, of Auchinbreck, 
Cherry Valley, New York, is, we repeat, incalculable. 
We have not only to thank him for having brought 
about the ad? ‘*on of a new, amusing, and instructive 


| 


chapter to the GLADsTONE correspondence, but of having 
elicited from the “ greatest of living Scotchmen” a 
statement which is politically most opportune. The 
incident would at any time have been comical enough. 
There is something very droll in the spectacle of a 
statesman who himself disclaims English nationality, 
and to whom seven out of every twelve Englishmen 
(on the most moderate computation) would deny either 
the character or instincts associated with the name, 
uniting with an obscure American to teach us humility ; 
and the question which of the two is the more fitted 
by sympathy and impartiality for the office of friendly 
monitor is one of a quite delightful nicety. The perusal, 
therefore, of this correspondence would in any case have 
been a source of unalloyed pleasure to any Englishman 
with a proper conceit of himself and his nation, and an 
average sense of humour. But just at present it 
serves more than a merely recreative purpose. There 
could not possibly have been a more appropriate 
moment for its appearance than on the eve of the 
renewal of one of the biggest undertakings in the way 
of administering corrective discipline te our arrogant 
race that any Englishman—or, for that matter, any 
pure Scotchman—has ever tried his hand upon. For 
the country happens at this moment to be at direct 
issue with Mr. GLADSTONE in a dispute bearing very 
closely on its character and claims. “It is of opinion, 
that is to say, that it would not be in keeping with the 
national characteras hitherto understood to hand over one- 
third of the population of a portion of the British Isles to 
plunder and oppression at the hands of the other two- 
thirds. And it is further of opinion that its just claims 
may well be interpreted as entitling it to insist on 
the maintenance of peace, law, and order in a part of 
the QuEEN’s dominions within a few hours’ journey of 
the capital, and in the prevention of it from being 
converted into a weapon ready to the hand of any 
foreign foe. These however are, no doubt, among the 
very points on which Mr. GLapsToNe holds that the 
English character and claims should be vigorously 
canvassed ; and the eagerness with which he invites 
the assistance of an unfriendly foreigner in that work 
should open the eyes of many of his half-convinced 
followers, who have not yet wholly parted with their 
patriotism, to the truth of those warnings against him 
and his designs which Unionists may have hitherto 
addressed to them in vain. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE DYNAMITE. 


N” many Radicals are human enough to be super- 

stitious. Most of them have parted, as com- 
pletely as the newest Board School boy, with that last 
survival’of the romantic ages, the belief in good and 
bad luck. It is as well for them, perhaps, that this is 
so; for otherwise they might draw a very evil omen 
from the coincidence of time between the Dublin out- 
rage and Mr. Mortey’s latest act of executive policy. 
The singular malice of Fortune in this matter might 
have shudderingly reminded some of them of the career 
of the second GLapsTonE Administration, which, apart 
from being one of the elumsiest, was also one of the 
most purely unlucky Governments that have ruled 
England in our time. The murderers of poor Synnorr, 
as we remarked the other day, may have been thinking 
either of unpardoned dynamiters or of unsettled Home 
Rule Bills ; it matters little which. But it is not very 
likely that the Gweedore prisoners, or the crime of 
which CoLL and his associates were suffering, had ever 
crossed their minds; so that the circumstance of their 
having fired their explosive in Exchange Court, within 
twenty-four hours of the liberation of those martyrs, 
was a mere and unmixed piece of Ministerial ill- 
luck. As we have said, if Gladstonian Radicals we e 
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superstitious, they would have been apt to exclaim, 
upon an omen so malign, that it might well be 
thought to bode a repetition of the experiences of 
1880-1884. “Here,” they might have said, “is what 
“ answers to the beginning of our Egyptian trouble. 
“ Our Khartoum is to come.” 

Yet, superior as they are to superstition, they are 
manifestly uneasy. Even Mr. By es, the hero of 
Tipperary Court House, and the witness who was 
selected by a judge for his frankly avowed hostility to 
the police—even the egregious Mr. Byes, he, too, is 


uneasy. He seems to feel that, though the release of | 


the Gweedore prisoners had nothing to do with the 
dynamite outrage, the synchronizing of the two incidents 
will bring condoned lawlessness and irreconcilable law- 
lessness into a little too dramatic juxtaposition, and 
he sets to work accordingly to persuade us, in the 
columns of the Daily News, first, that the Gweedore 
prisoners were not guilty of the brutal crime of stoning 
and bludgeoning a police officer to death, and, secondly, 
that they were actuated by such noble motives in kill- 
ing the unhappy man that their release is “ justified 
“ as a wise act of clemency.” In which argumentative 
undertaking the egregious Mr. ByLEs prospers even in 
the manner one might expect. He has completely 
satisfied himself ‘“ by local inquiry ”—which he else- 
where frankly defines with much naiveté as “ staying 
“in the neighbourhood and talking to the people 
“about ”—that CoLL took no part in the stone- 
throwing which resulted in Martin’s death. The “ prin- 
“ cipal shopkeeper of the place” has “ brought it in an 
** alleybi,” so far as CoLL was concerned, to Mr. BYLEs’s 
perfect satisfaction. So there is no more to be said 
on that point. And, then, as to the spirit in which 
he and his friends killed the Inspector, Mr. ByLEs 
has to point out that the notion that the Gweedore 
prisoners are bloodthirsty ruffians only safe under locks 
and bars is in the highest degree absurd and grotesque, 
and that they are, on the contrary, men of the sim- 
plest nature, honest, industrious, kind-hearted, and 
pious. They had been to church that morning, and 
they regarded Father M‘FappeEn in the light of an Ark 
of the Covenant, whom it was their duty to protect 
from sacrilegious touch. From which it appears that, 
in the opinion of the egregious Mr. By es, if you are 
‘honest and industrious and go to church and look upon 
your priest as an Ark of the Covenant, the least that 
an appreciative State can do for you is to allow you to 
batter a police Inspector to death on easy terms. 
Which appears to us a convenient moment to take 
our leave of Mr. ByLes, and to wish him more 
power—not, indeed, to his elbow, which needs no 
strengthening when there is an opportunity of giving 
Authority a “‘ dig”—but to whatever part of him, head 
-or other, is responsible for the assumptions and con- 
tentions of his letter. 


It is not, however, upon English Gladstonians alone 
that the crime of Christmas Eve is producing a dis- 
-quieting effect. Plainly enough, it is causing search- 
ings of heart among at least one section of the Irish 
Nationalists. Mr. HEaLy has been moved to deliver 
himself on the situation at Newcastle, and, under pre- 
tence of repelling, to reply with some anxiety to Par- 
nellite charges of subservience to Mr. GLADSTONE. His 
whole speech is, in fact, a “plea in confession and 
“‘ avoidance ” trying to pass itself off as a proud and 
indignant denial. Subservient, forsooth! Just because 
we don’t put the blunderbuss to the revered statesman’s 
head or wave the shillelagh round it; just because 
we have the candour to credit the revered statesman 
with as much determination to give Ireland Home 
Rule, and a good Home Rule Bill, as any member of 
the Parliamentary These are, indeed, un- 


reasonable charges ; and those who make them should 
ask themselves, before they talk of approaching English 


statesmen with threats and menaces, what tone and 
attitude a chivalrous and high-minded Irish party, such 
as that which Mr. HeaLy typifies and advises, would 
adopt if threatened and menaced themselves. No; the 
true test of the question was to look at Mr. HEALY’s action 
—or, at any rate, at his promised action—on a question 
in which the interests of Ireland are really exposed to 
some danger. Let them consider the spirited way in 
which Mr. HEaty intended to bear himself if the old 
financier were inclined to squeeze too good a bar- 
gain for his own country out of Ireland. If, for instance, 
Mr. GLADSTONE attempted to revive his arrangement 
of 1886, and to fix the contribution of Ireland to 
Imperial expenditure at one-fifteenth—why, then, 
they would see what they should see: their HEAaLy 
standing before them in the gap, and boldly telling the 
Prime Minister that they could not pay one-fifteenth, 
and, what was more, they would not pay one-fifteenth. 


Devoutly we imagine must Mr. GLADSTONE wish 
that he had no worse difficulties to encounter than 
that with which he would be threatened by this valorous 
resolve. He would lower his terms with all the readi- 
ness of Mr. MontTaGvE TIGG, even until “we get to the 
“ridiculous sum” represented by one-eighteenth of 
the Imperial expenditure—if thereby he saw his way 
to solving that problem of Irish Imperial representa- 
tion which (after having already performed the minor 
feat of baffling the “ wit of man”) has defied his in- 
genuity and bids fair to wreck his Administration. A 
speculative student of his mental process—than which 
there is not, nor has ever been, a more fascinating 
subject of study—has acutely suggested that he does, 
in fact, contemplate reducing the Irish contribution 
to one-eighteenth, as a preliminary to reducing the 
existing strength of Irish representatives by two-thirds. 
Ireland, he will then say, returns thirty-three or thirty- 
four members, or one-eighteenth of the House of 
Commons; let her, therefore, pay one-eighteenth of 
the Imperial expenditure. It would be droll arithmetic, 
considering that Ireland, now that she enjoys as much 
as between one-sixth and one-seventh of the total 
representation of the United Kingdom, contributes only 
a twelfth to its outgoings; but regarded, to quote the 
same critic’s apt description of the arrangement, as a 
proposal to Ireland “to sell and Great. Britain to buy 
“up and extinguish so many Irish representatives at 
“so much per head,” it might serve as well as 
another, and being an expedient of Mr. GLap- 
STONE’s, and not of Mr. Pirt’s, it would of course 
escape the reproach of being “blackguardly.” But, 
alas! the difficulty that perplexes the Prime MINISTER 
is, not that of reducing Irish representation, but 
of justifying Irish representation under his Home 
Rule scheme. Not how many Irish members are to 
come up to Westminster, but what they are to do 
when they get there, is the question which exercises 
his mind; and, what with Mr. WALLACE adding pro- 
test as a Scotch member to that of the troublesome 
Welsh representative Sir Epwarp Reep, and Mr. 
LABOUCHERE reminding him that English members 
have really not the slightest intention of allowing 
Irishmen to intermeddle, without any sort of recipro- 
city, in English local affairs, the exercise which Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s mind may get within the next few weeks 
is likely to become exhausting. 


AN UNLUCKY ILLUSTRATION. 


O body of politicians in search of a favourable 
example had ever worse luck than the Separatists, 

who selected the Union between Norway and Sweden 
as a case in point, when they began to believe in Irish 
Home Rule. As it turns out, they could not possibly 
have chosen a worse, or selected it at a more un- 
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fortunate, moment. They must now, if they allow their 
minds to dwell on so painful an error, be sorry that 
they argued so hastily and ignorantly to the happy re- 
lations of Norway and Sweden, from the mere fact that 
the two are joined in the federal bond. Hardly had they 
spoken before we learnt that there was an acute quarrel 
between the Scandinavian kingdoms, or rather that 
Norway was forcing a quarrel on Sweden. Of course, 
too, it became the business of the Unionist to make 
himself acquainted with a domestic quarrel which 
would not otherwise have attracted much of our atten- 
tion. So the Times has lately been investigating the 
facts. The letters in the Times have drawn another 
from Dr. NaNsEN. Dr. NANSEN had just been deliver- 
ing a lecture to the Geographical Society on his pro- 
jected voyage to the North Pole, and had been told in 
chorus by experienced Arctic travellers that they re- 
gard him with admiration, but think wondrous slightly 
of his chance of coming back. His letter is one of the 
most effective documents which has been contributed 
to the Unionist side of the whole Home Rule contro- 
versy. 

It is needless to say that every piece of evidence 
produced goes to prove more clearly the absurdity of 
endeavouring to compare the relations of Norway and 
Sweden with those of England and Ireland. Norway 
for one thing is a nation, poor and remote, in its later 
days dependent and obscure, but still a nation in the 
fullest sense of the word. It has no more necessary 
connexion, natural or historical, with Sweden than 
Spain has with France. The two look upon different 
seas, and are divided by a range of mountains less 
manageable than the Pyrenees. The union of 1814 
was forced on by external pressure. We need not 
stop to inquire whether the conduct of the Allied 
Powers at that date was iniquitous or not. They 
certainly made a forced iage between these two. 
It is true that the Union has been for their good, and 
that Norway might very well have become reconciled 
to the connexion. Dr. NANsEN himself does not 
maintain that his country has any grievance which 
is other than sentimental. It governs itself in all 
internal affairs with absolute freedom; has its own 
exchequer and its own army and navy. All it has to 
complain of is that it has not its own consular and 
diplomatic service. We have not heard that Norway 
suffers any material loss by the want. Dr. NANSEN 
would, no doubt, reply that this is not the point. 
The Norwegians are very conscious that they are a 
nation, and think that they should have all those 
things which pertain to a nation, including envoys 
extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, and consuls. 
They are as yet content to be joined to Sweden by 
the “golden link” of the crown; but Norway is not 
to be bound by anything its sovereign may do in his 
capacity as King of Sweden. It is to have the right 
to go its own way in peace and in war without regard 
to the interests of the sister kingdom. 

The quarrel has both an historical and an immediate 
interest for us. Norway is taking up in a more aggra- 
vated form the attitude of the Scots Parliament in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The Scotch 
then declared, as they had a perfect technical right to 
do, that Scotland would not be bound by any settle- 
ment of the Crown passed by the English Par- 
liament. It was this that brought home to English 
politicians the absolute necessity of a Parliamentary 
union. The immediate interest of the quarrel is toler- 
ably obvious. Here is a country, enjoying Home Rule 
to the full, which is agitating and threatening because 
a sentimental grievance is not removed, while the re- 
moval, if effected, would reduce its union with Sweden 
to a mere show. What the Norwegians are claiming is, 
the right to remain neutral or to join the enemies of 


_ Sweden in war if they like. We cannot. say that we 


are surpised at the demand. To be fully united with 
another and kindred nation is a definite position. To 
be wholly dependent on another nation, as Norway was 
on Denmark, is not a flattering, but it is a workable, 
relation. But to be united and not united, te 
be free and to be bound at one and the same time— 
that is a contradiction in terms, and a compromise 
which endeavours to patch up a peace by the ad- 
mission of direct contraries. It will not work except 
with angels. The happy remedy would be a union 
on the model of our own, which, by the way, nobody 
suggests. What the alternative is to be we shall not 
prophesy, but we will go so far as to say that it will 
depend on the question whether Sweden is sufficiently 
the stronger of the two to overpower and hold down 
permanently a stiff-necked, courageous people, who 
possess an organized army and navy, include a very 
large proportion of excellent seamen, and are thinly 
scattered over a difficult mountain country with a long 
and very dangerous sea coast. 


THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION. 


T is the peculiar function of the United States to 
reproduce a certain number of very old things. 
The Old World, which has got out of that stage itself, 
is horrified at such outbreaks as the Homestead strike 
and the Tennessee riots. It wonders how social order 
exists at all in the country where such things are 
possible. But social order contrived to live through 
several centuries of worse things in Europe, and pro- 
duce a good deal of speculation, and statesmanship, 
and art and literature the while. The United States 
having, under a mistaken impression that they were in 
the van of civilization, returned in some respects to the 
condition which Europe left behind it in the tenth 
century, have naturally got the disorder back also. 
The other things may come. America need not 
despair prematurely of one day reaching the twelfth 
century. For the present it is in its early tenth. 


As an example of the early tenth, or even seventh, 
century—as a specimen of the sort of uproar which 
may possibly have happened in the Fen country about 
the time of SweyN of the Forked Beard—-the late alleged 
lynching affray at Bakersville, North Carolina, has its 
merits. We say alleged, because we have no evidence 
that any such lynching affray did in fact take place, 
beyond the unsupported word of an American news- 
paper. Sowe will not commit ourselves to any definite 
opinion, since it is about equally probable that the 
newspaper is lying and that a rather particularly brutal 
riot took place in North Carolina. In any case, the 
story shows what things Americans believe to be pos- 
sible, and,if not true, does some credit to the inventor. 
There was, it seems, a man named CALVIN SNIPES, who 
lived in the Alleghany Mountains, and kept an illicit 
still. Last August his still was seized by the Revenue 
officers. SNIPES believed that the officers had been set 
upon him by one Isaac OsBoRNE. Whatever evidence 
he had for his belief we do not know, and it is probable 
that he was not very strict in inquiring. SNIPES and 
his partner, WISEMAN, went to OsBorNE’s house in the 
middle of the night, and murdered him with bullets. 
For this they were arrested by the Sheriff and put into 
Bakersville gaol. The OsporNes, holding themselves 
insulted by the slaughter of one of their kin, came to the 
gaol, and demanded that Snipes should be delivered to 
them, together with two brothers, WHITESON, in prison 
with him on the same charge. Whether one of these 
was the partner “ WIsEMAN” who took a hand in the 
murder, or whether they were otherwise implicated, 
the commentator does not say. The Sheriff, Mr. 
Moomevas (a strange name, if correctly reported), re- 
fused stoutly, and his posse made them ready 
to fight. The Ossornes, being weak in numbers, 
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went away; but they sent the word round, and 
speedily collected several hundreds of their people. 
This force marched to Bakersville, and in sum- 
moned the Sheriff to hand over their enemies. 
Mr. Moomevas and his posse stoutly answered that 
they would rather die fighting. They were as good as 
their word. The OssorNeEs stormed the gaol, and slew 
the Sheriff with various of his posse. Then they 
dragged out the prisoners, shot them to death, 
mangled their corpses, and hanged their remains on 
trees. On the side of the OssorNEs the slaughter 
was great, and two of the brothers of Isaac were killed 
in this effort of theirs to avenge him. It is reported 
that the survivors of the Sheriff’s posse have been re- 
inforced, and have fought another fight to avenge him, 
in turn slaughtering many more of the OssorNeEs. It 
is thus that these stories always go on—which is at 
once a reason for believing the sequel to be invented, 
and a reason for thinking that it may be true. 

The Americans habitually brag, and their toadies on 
this side of the Atlantic prose so insufferably about 
their political faculty, that stories of this kind are 
always amusing. The sort of incident which they 
contain is so barbarous and so futile. Be it observed 
that, even if the Bakersville yarn is a fiction from 
first to last, it contains essentially nothing which did 
not really happen at New Orleans. Moreover, 
lynching is extending in the United States, and 
cases of it have been heard of even in New 
England, where it was unknown till the other day. 
It is customary when particularly horrible reports 
reach Europe to speculate on the causes of these 
things, and wonder how they come to happen. The 
cause seems to us to be pretty obvious, and there is 
no occasion for wonder in the matter. The OsBORNEs, 
like others of their kidney, act on a very old and gene- 
ral notion. Among barbarous peoples it is not enough 
that the murderer dies, unless his kin have the satis- 
faction of killing him as the “avengers of blood.” 
The bulk of Americans are barbarous. As the country 
is Democratic, and any kind of teaching is thought 
an impertinence, it follows that the ignorant barbarian 
majority can act unchecked, and that there is a steady 
diminution in the respect for authority, for law, and 
order which was drilled into the Old World by some 
centuries of aristocratic rule. America is reverting to 
barbarism at this moment ; and whether there is to be 
a reaction who knows? In manners, as well as in 
currency, if you do not protect the standard properly, 
the bad money will drive out the good. 


THE OLD BOY AND THE NEW. 


T was all over. Christmas had come and gone, and the 
year had veritably leaped past, and I had called upon 

the old gentleman, as usual, to talk things over. It was 
natural, I reflected, that he should be somewhat out of 
humour. His part of the play was over for twelve months, 
and when a man’s appearance on the stage is limited in 
time, of course he likes to make as good and as lasting an 


boon, ogainet him this had 
nditions nm against him thi 7. 
rendered his short stay disagreeable to aba ape 
while even he had been compelled to use his respirator. 
We had indeed experienced all the cold of the bitterest 
Christmas without its snow and accompanying jollity. But, 
prepared as I was to find the departing guest sad, not to 
say a little jaundiced, I was amazed to see the dear old 
fellow in such utter dejection, looking the picture of misery, 
and, be it said sotto voce, ill-temper. 

“Good evening, father,” I said in my cheerfullest tone ; 
“T have just stepped in to say good-bye, and wish you a 


Mom don’t goon, there’s a good fellow,” was the curt re- 
joinder. “TI hate the very sound of that grinning formula.” 
“ Why, what is the reason for this sudden change ?” 
“Oh, I’m getting old—not in body, you know, but in 
mind, I’m getting out of date.” 


“Surely good wishes and geniality are never out of 
date!” 

“ Look here, my young friend,” was the impatient reply, 
“T see you are going to relapse into the Christmas card 
‘copyright’ style of language. Let me implore you, if 
you've come in for a friendly chat, to refrain from that sort 
of thing.” 

He 7 very “ tetchy.” I had never found him so before ; 
but knowing that this crust must be very thin, I refused to 
take offence. 

“T fear you have been out of health,” said I. 

“No, no, not that,” he returned, though even now I 
think the denial did not include his liver; “ but when you 
feel that your time is past, and that you yourself are neither 
understood nor appreciated, you cannot be all smiles and 
sweetness.” 

“ But how do you apply this to yourself?” 

“ Oh, come now, you know as well as I. You know that 
neither young nor old are what they were. Take yourself, 
for instance ; what are your feelings about Christmas? Oh, 
you needn’t answer. And as for the youngsters——” 

“ What ! don’t they at least enjoy it ?” 


“Perhaps. But not in my way, not in the old way, and 
not in the right way.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“Tnstances! Too numerous to mention! You cannot 


fail to have noticed it yourself. Why, before I got into 
harness for this season I was snubbed.” 

“How? Unintentionally, I am sure.” 

“What difference does the intention make? I was 
going to buy a book at one of Smith’s railway bookstalls 
when I saw a poor woman and a little boy—this sort are 
usually my staunchest adherents. Before us was a row of 
highly-coloured presentation plates, such as are given away 
with Christmas numbers of the journals. These were under 
discussion, and when the mother called the attention of 
the child, ‘Eh! what a bonny lady!’ he said, referring to 
a large expanse of bare back, with a bare arm and hand, 
holding a dog upon a bare shoulder. ‘Eh! what a bonny 
lassie!’ he continued, gazing with wide-open eyes, enviously, 
at a second foolishly dressed young person in the middle of 
a summer flower-garden, with a foolish sun-bonnet on her 
head— and this winter, too! and, lastly, ‘ Eh! what a silly 
old man !’ when he came to one of the conventional pictures 
representing me. Though I cannot say the plate did me 
justice, yet I confess I was hit very hard.” 

“] fear taste in all classes has not changed for the better,” 
I said soothingly. 

“No; it is the same thing in the streets. The first time 
I went out for a walk, in character, this year, I took a 
North-country town, where I heard there was a good deal 
of distress. I came upon a miserably clothed boy, and my 
heart throbbed with pain to see his shoeless feet and 
starved look. But he was smoking a real, brand-new 
cigarette ; not a chocolate one, I assure you. I thought I 
would open a conversation with him, judiciously, with a 
view to making him a small present. I asked him his age.” 

“ Well?” 

“He said ‘Ask a p'liceman,’ puffed some smoke in my 
face, and was off!” 

“ Surely this is a solitary instance 1” 

“ Not at all. All the time I was about I was hailed with 
such greetings as ‘’Ere’s another bloke on strike a-flittin’ !’ 
or ‘ It took a lot o’ colourin’ to paint that nose.’ And even 
when a serious little boy seemed inclined to smile at this 
bad taste, his mother severely rebuked him with ‘ Don’t 
laugh at sin.’ I tell you children are not what they were. 
They are sophisticated little nuisances. Insult you and 
run away—that’s what they do. positive ot-and- 
mouth epidemic I call it!” 

He was evidently much hurt, and could scarcely conquer 
his resentment. 

“ No,” he continued almost to himself, “I am going to 
give up this costume and my old, old ways. It will be a 
wrench, but I cannot stand being compared to a = or 
a drunkard, and having all my good evil spoken of. The 
fact is society has petted and spoiled its children so much ; 
it has belauded them and trotted them out at breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and Supper talked them over, praised their say- 
ings and doings, and criticized their seniors so much, and 
all this in their nce, that all respect is gone, and now 
the father, and the whole family as well, is governed by the 
Boy. Boy is writ large in every house. Boy is ubiquitous 
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and omnipotent. He domineers in the house, in the street, 
and all over.” 

“ The boy is guv’nor to the man,” I ventured. 

“ Yes, that’s true, and it’s the parents’ fault. We shall 
never be comfortable or simple again until we are free from 
boy. But it is not easy to find a remedy now.” 

“ Have you no suggestion to offer 1” 

“To succeed, any measures would need to be very drastic. 
In the first place, I do not intend to come here again—at 
any rate in this get-up. I am thinking of having my beard 
trimmed, and taking the paint off my nose (of course you 
know it is paint), and laying aside these old-fashioned 
clothes and boxes of presents. I shall then obtain a 
thorough outfit at some City tailor’s, and start a new 
mission.” 

“ Pray go on.” 

“ Well, I thought of a Society ——” 

“ Yes.” 

“For the Protection of Society against Children. Of 
course we shall have to begin rather mildly. Delicate 
ground to go upon.” 

“ How do you propose to begin ?” 

“Well, it seems to me, we must begin by getting at the 

mts. Fathers and mothers must be impressed with the 

ger of the present condition of affairs. They must be 
thoroughly got at by capable missionaries, or they will not 
have the moral courage to join us.” 

“Do you anticipate any difficulty in securing the co- 
operation of fathers? They are not cowards, are they ?” 

“Not all; but a large majority are.” 

“Well, then, supposing you have accomplished this ?” 

“ Why, then, as I said, we must advance by degrees ; and 
first, I should say, limit boys under fifteen to three cigarettes 
a day. Compel them to dance at children’s parties. Forbid 
their drinking foreign wines, especially champagne. Make 
it a capital offence to criticize a father’s cellar at his own 
table. I also think that opera-hats and tail-coats should 
be forbidden for those under sixteen. I should be inclined 
to restrict the number of theatres to be entered by them, 
and insist upon their seeing one pantomime—including a 
harlequinade—every year. As for the younger ones——.” 

“ Of course you will legislate for them ?” 

“ T should repress priggism by forbidding the use of velvet 
or velveteen suits, with lace frills and tuckers, and if any 
boy put on a stiff, straight collar, why, I’d—I’d——” 

Yes?” 

“ Make him wear a strait-waistcoat, too,” said the old 
man, with a sparkle of his old good-humour. 

“ And what about Literature?” I queried. 

“Well, that is a difficult matter, but one that goes to the 

root of the grievance.” 

“You have, of course, some suggestion for dealing with 
the question 

“Yes, I think that every boy should be compelled to 
pass a searching examination in Hans Andersen at the age 
of nine. Then, at thirteen, in Walter Scott. All half- 
poe. comics and ‘police-news’ literature should be 


“ But how prevent the circulation ?” 

“Once having got hold of the fathers, we shall compel 
the Government to impose a tax of threepence on each 
sheet of comic drawings; threepence on every joke that can 
be proved to have been printed in three different papers in 
one week.” 

“These reforms seem aimed at one class only.” 

“Not altogether; but in the next class below, we shall 
make it penal for curates—you know curates have a great 
deal to answer for—to manufacture more than a limited 
quantity of choir-boy-angels out of street-cads, per annum.” 

“You consider the supply exceeds the demand ?” 

“Yes, most assuredly, in this class of goods; and as for 
the curates——” 

“ Poor curates ! are you not rather severe on them?” 

“ Not more so than on the fathersand mothers. Indeed, 
I think there is a striking analogy between the latter and 
curates in the output of angels. In the former case, how- 
ever, it is the home-made article ; in the latter, the imported 
goods that I complain of.” 

“ And then ¢” 

“When I have my way, the mother will learn wisdom, 
and the curate—well, he——” 

“ Yes, he——!” 

“Can retire to his obscuracy.” 

I thought now that my old friend was regaining his com- 


verity, 
bark was far worse than his bite. I asked for satisfac- 
tion on only one point more. 
“T notice that your suggested reforms seem to touch 
chiefly the boys. What about the girls?” 
“Qh! the girls!” he said briskly. “They'll follow.” 


— and that, though he spoke with ap t se 


THE OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION. 


FTER twenty-three years the annual exhibition of 
paintings by Old Masters at Burlington House is 
this winter as full of interest and of works of distinction as 
it has ever been in the past. There are no signs of the 
approaching depletion of private collections through the 
annual exhibition of fresh works, or rather, it may be more 
justly observed, there are no signs that the liberality of 
owners is near the point of exhaustion, since it is certain 
that a whole century, and not a quarter of that period, 
would be required at the present rate of exhibition to ex- 
haust the treasures amassed in private galleries. The Com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy charged with the selection 
and hanging of the pictures may be warmly congratulated 
on the result. That there should be some few examples 
now re-exhibited, almost all of which are of first-rate quality, 
is a circumstance not merely justifiable, but commendable. 
After a lapse of fifteen years, or even of ten, this kind of 
repetition is a boon to the lover of art. Among the — 
Van Dycks here collected we have, for example, the delight- 
ful “ Lady and Child ” (127), lent by Lord Brownlow, which 
was included in the Van Dyck Exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery some six years since. The English section, indeed, 
contains an instance of re-exhibition, in Joseph Severn’s 
“The Ancient Mariner” (15), which supplies the single 
exception we can note to the high standard observed by 
those who organized the exhibition. This is surely a picture 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten, nor desirable for 
re-inspection. Altogether, however, the collection is one 
of the best of the series. 

On no previous occasion has the third or large central 
room presented a more imposing gathering of masterpieces. 
Here are the magnificent “ Daughter of Herodias” (128), 
by Rubens, from the collection of Mrs. Baillie Hamilton ; 
some superb Van Dycks, lent by Lord Brownlow and Lord 
Strafford ; three Rembrandts which, with those in the 
second room, form the most complete and important repre- 
sentation of the master that has yet been seen at Burlington 
House; and four Murillos, two of which, both from Lord 
Strafford’s collection—the “Christ and St. Joseph” (113), 
and “The Flight into Egypt” (131)—are of exceptional 
beauty. Among other notable pictures in this room of 
treasures we may mention the wonderful Moroni, the sc- 
called “ Titian’s Schoolmaster” (120), the typical “ pedant ” 
of the Elizabethan drama, lent by the Duke of Sutherland ; 
Captain Holford’s “ Portrait of a Lady” (114), by Suster- 
mans, an exquisite painting, not unsuggestive of the 
Genoese work of Van Dyck; Lord Strafford’s “ Portrait of 
a Lady” (123), attributed to Giorgione, though surely 
from the hand of Paris Bordone; and the remarkable 
painting lent by the Corporation of Glasgow, also ascribed 
to Giorgione, “The Woman taken in Adultery” (119), a 
picture not less notable for a certain dramatic intensity, 
which is decidedly not Giorgionesque, than for its glowing 
opulence of colour. 

The English pictures, a very fine and varied collection, 
are mostly confined to the first room. Of the two remain- 
ing galleries of paintings, the second is wholly occupied by 
the Dutch and Flemish masters, and the fourth by Floren- 
tine and Venetian painters chiefly, though with these are 
associated some important works of other schools, such as 
Captain Holford’s extremely fine “ Holy Family” (169), 
ascribed to the Master of the Death of the Virgin; Lord 
Brownlow’s interesting “ Triptych ” (170), by Martin Schon ( 
gauer; “The Virgin by the Fountain ” (172), by Mabuse, 
and a very striking work by Hugo van der Goes—* St. 
Victor” (171)—both belonging to the Corporation of 
Glasgow. Supplementary to the English paintings, with 
which we propose to deal in the first place, a collection of 
works, chiefly in water-colour, by William Blake, Samuel 
Palmer, Edward Calvert, and the late Marchioness of Water- 
ford, is shown in two smaller rooms. With the exceptior et 
the selection from Blake's designs for Dante’s Divina C. m- 
media, which are now exhibited for the first time, the 
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collection cannot be said to possess the attraction of novelty, 
or of a revival of neglected genius, since the artists repre- 
sented have quite recently engaged public attention through 
exhibitions held elsewhere. Everybody who visited the 
Palmer Exhibition in Bond Street some few years since 
must admit that the artist is somewhat inadequately repre- 
sented at Burlington House. In the series of pastel-like 
drawings in oils by Calvert we have, indeed, full and satis- 
factory evidence of this artist’s sensitive feeling for beauty 
of line and reposeful composition. But not less convincing 
is the collection of Calvert’s works now open to public view 
at the British Museum. Nor is there any occasion to dis- 
cuss the charms of Lady Waterford’s drawings, for the skill 
and refinement of this gifted artist received general acknow- 
ledgment when these water-colours were exhibited at Lady 
Brownlow’s last year. William Blake is represented by 
nine-and-twenty specimens of a series of ninety-eight draw- 
ings in illustration of Dante. That they will cause the 
enemy to blaspheme is a matter of no moment, since the 
enemy would be not less disposed to blaspheme were they 
as inspired as the artist’s designs for the book of Job, and 
of like grandeur and imagination. But it is only those 
to whom the genius of Blake is most sympathetic who will 
feel the fulness of the falling away these drawings show from 
the grace and beauty of the artist’s lyrical designs, and the 
majesty of the drawings for the prophetic books, or the noble 
illustrations for Young’s poem. As illustration, they are 
feeble, if not nugatory; as design, they lack dignity and 
effect, and present few traces of the visionary faculty that 
captivated men of childlike faith and stolid temper like 
Varley. It is as if the power of the poet and seer had de- 
parted from the artist. Such characteristic points as there 
are to be noted are merely incidental, and occur in some of 
the weaker designs, as the head of Bertrand de Born (15), 
the graceful figures of the two poets in “ The Ascent of the 
Mountain” (19), and the angel leading the poets (23). 
Beginning with the first gallery, the strength of the 
exhibition in English portraiture is at once revealed. 
The Romneys are exceedingly fine, and comprise some 
of the most bewitching portraits of this brilliant and 
unequal painter. The Rev. William Dawson’s charming 
portrait of “ Mrs. Dawson” (7); Sir George Russell's ex- 
quisite picture: of “ Lady Russell holding up her Child to 
a Mirror” (139), and the masterly portrait of “ Miss 
Close ” (106), lent by the Rev. Sir F. L. Currie, are 
perfect examples of the master, and unsurpassed by any- 
thing here shown by Reynolds or Gainsborough, though 
the former is represented in the fulness of his powers 
by the beautiful portraits of “ Lady Elizabeth Seymour” 
(27) and her sister, “ The Countess of Lincoln” (28), 
lent by Lady Wallace, and by Mr. Raphael’s portrait of 
“ Lady Elizabeth Keppel” (21). Gainsborough is less fully 
shown than on previous occasions, though in Mr, Raphael’s 
portrait of “ Miss Clarges” (138), a work of incom- 
parable charm and accomplishment, and in the “ Lady 
Glenorchy” (136) sent by Mrs. Baillie Hamilton, we 
have works that move us by the spell of that attractive 
grace of which the painter was master. Two exceedingly 
vivacious and powerful portraits by Zoffany, both of “ An 
Actor” (43 and 48), are shown by Mr. W. E. Brymer. 
What actors they were who are presented in these striking 
rtraits it would interest most people to discover. In 
burn’s “Sir Walter Scott” (2), lent by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, we have a most admirable painting and a record of 
character of the most convincing kind. Several fine works 
by Hoppner call for notice—in addition to a not very dis- 
tinguished “ William Pitt ” (29)—and of these the portraits 
of Miss Judith and Miss Frances Beresford (44 and 47), two 
beautiful girls in white muslin prettily beribboned, are 
among the most brilliant examples of portraiture in the 
Gallery. An excellent portrait, “The Rev. W. Sclater, 
D.D.” (25), by Hone, the miniaturist, is shown by Lord 
ing, and a example of Sir William Boxall, in 
the portrait of Mrs. Cardwell (32), lent by Miss Cardwell. 
Two other interesting portraits, both belonging to Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, are Harlow’s “ Joseph Nollekens, R.A.” (1), 
and Sir W. Beechey’s “Charles Dibdin” (6). English 
landscape art, though it makes no very profuse show, com- 
prises a few notable works. Constable is but sparsely re- 
ted in Mr. Orrock’s characteristic study named “ The 
per's Cottage” (10) and in Mr. Raphael's “Salisbury 
Cathedral” (134), a sketch for the beautiful picture at 
-South Kensington. The famous picture of the Burgundian 


vintage by Turner, belonging to the Earl of Yarborough, 


“ The Festival at Macon ” (137), while still retaining much 
of its august quality, has unfortunately fallen already into 
a condition that threatens to place it among the ruins of 
time. The glory has so far de from this noble land- 
scape that the sunny sky is almost absolutely detached from 
the blackened foreground of vineyards and foliage, and all co- 
relation of illumination is destroyed. Mrs. Colnaghi’s “ Eton 
College from the River” (33), a landscape of good quality, is 
an interesting work by J. B. Pyne, and in Mr. W. G. Rawlin- 
son’s “ Landscape” (19) admirers of De Wint will find a 
small yet luminous picture which is masterly, indeed, if not 
to be classed among the most important of the painter’s 
= Lastly, we must record the paintings of the 

orwich men, two of whom are represented, each by a 
single picture. Mr. Humphry Ward’s “Landscape with 
Cattle” (40) is an excellent work by Vincent, and one of 
the finest achievements of the East Anglian school. “The 
Woodcutters ” (140), a small Crome lent by Mr. Raphael, is 
searcely less characteristic. 


MONEY MATTERS 


pe announcement last week that the Argentine Govern- 

ment had accepted the resignation of Dr. Plaza, who 
for the past couple of years has been its financial represen- 
tative in London, has been very unfavourably received in 
the City. Dr. Plaza has made a very good impression upon 
all those with whom he came into communication. He is 
believed to hold thoroughly sound opinions on all the ques- 
tions at issue, and to be sincerely anxious that the Republic 
should fulfil to the uttermost all its engagements. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, his resignation would have 
caused regret ; but it excited something more, because it was 
believed to be the first step in an attempt to force an early 
settlement which shall result in a very serious cutting 
down of the interest. Dr. Romero, the new Finance 
Minister, four or five weeks ago addressed a note to the 
President on the liabilities of the Republic, in which he 
declared that it is impossible for it to pay the full interest 
on the debt, and recommended strongly that the issue of 
bonds in lieu of interest should be stopped with as little 
delay as possible. As Dr. Plaza was opposed to any inter- 
ference with the arrangement entered into with the Roth- 
schild Committee, it is feared that he has been forced to 
resign to make way for another gentleman who shall be 
more fully in accord with the new Finance Minister. And 
the fear is heightened because, firstly, the Finance Minister 
is making difficulties as to the issue of bonds in payment of 
railway guarantees ; and because, secondly, he has invited the 
members of the Rothschild Committee to send out a repre- 
sentative to Buenos Ayres to enter into negotiations with the 
Government at once. The great financial houses concerned 
declined to do this, on the ground that, in the first place, 
their representative, in a foreign country and negotiating 
in a foreign language, would be at a disadvantage, especially 
if he were not given time and full facilities to study for 
himself the financial situation ; and, in the second place, that 
there is nothing at present to negotiate about. The arrange- 
ment made by the Committee two years ago has yet twelve 
months to run; and, furthermore, Messrs. J. 8. Morgan 
& Co., who notoriously take the leading part in all its 
actions, contend that the loans in which they are specially 
interested are fully provided for, and that there is no reason 
why they should negotiate. But the financial houses, of 
course, are willing to consider any proposals the new Finance 
Minister may have to make, if he will send over to London 
a fully qualified delegate to discuss all the matters at issue 
with them. It is to be hoped that personal feelings will not 
be allowed to aggravate questions sufficiently difficult in 
themselves. That there is some personal feeling can hardly 
be doubted. On the one hand, it is alleged that the new 
President offered the Finance Ministry to Dr. Plaza, and 
that his resignation is to a large extent due to his refusal 
to accept the office. On the other hand, the removal of 
Dr. Plaza and the conduct of Dr. Romero have apparently 
prejudiced the great financial houses here. But personal 
feeling is out of place in a matter that gravely concerns 
such important interests, and the sooner it is put aside 
the better it will be for all concerned. The real point 
worth considering is, Has the Argentine Republic an 
equitable claim to a reduction of the interest? If the 
Republic cannot, in fact, pay the full interest, there is no 
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use in attempting to force it to do so; the wisest as well 
as the most humane cvurse is to accept the inevitable 
without delay, and make the best terms that can be obtained. 
The financial houses, however, contend that there is no case 
for a reduction of the interest. According to a telegram 
from Buenos Ayres published on Menday morning, the 
total Argentine national revenue during the past year 
amounted, roughly, to somewhat over 107 million paper 
dollars. What the expenditure was we are not told; but 
in the Budget it was estimated at 44 million paper dollars. 
Assuming for the moment that the estimate has not been 
exceeded, then there is a surplus of 63 million paper dollars 
available for the payment of interest, Sinking d, and 
guarantees—which would be very nearly enough. The 
financial houses naturally ask what ground is there, with 
such figures before them, for even considering a pro to 
reduce the interest on the debt? To this the Finance 
Minister replies, by anticipation, that in the Budget for the 
new year the revenue is estimated at considerably less than 
the actual receipts for the old year, while the expenditure 
will be much eg Why there should be such increase 
in the home expenditure and such falling off in the revenue 
is not explained. But, of course, a Government has to 
maintain order ard to pay its own home officials before 
everything else, and it cannot extract more from the pockets 
of the people than they can conveniently pay. Still, even 
taking the Minister's own figures for the new year, the re- 
presentatives of the bondholders e that there is no 
occasion to cut down the interest on the debt, that it would 
be quite sufficient to suspend the Sinking Fund for as many 
years as may be requisite, and to compound for the rail- 
way guarantees by the issue of bonds. It will be seen that 
in reality there is no difference of principle between the 
contention of the Finance Minister and that of the great 
financial houses. Both say that the Republic is not at 
once in a position to pay the full interest, the Sinking Fund, 
and the guarantees; they differ only when they come to 
the question what reduction ought to be made and in what 
directions. That being so, an agreement ought not to be 
very difficult if both sides will put away personal suscepti- 
bilities and prepossessions, and address themselves singly 
to the question, How can the interests of the Republic and 
of its creditors be equitably reconciled ? 

As usual at the beginning of the year, the money market 
has become quieter. Short loans are being made at 1 per 
cent.; the discount rate in the open market is barely 1} 
per cent.; the bill-brokers and discount-houses have 
reduced the rates they allow on deposits, and already the 
City is anticipating a lowering of the Bank-rate. Unless 
distrust deepens, that will probably happen, as money is 
usually easy during the first quarter of the year. 

The price of silver fluctuates about 38d. per oz., and the 
market is somewhat firmer. There are signs of improve- 
ment in the Indian trade. The exports are likely to be 
very large during the next three or four months. The 
Bank of Be last week raised its rate of discount to 5 
per cent., and this week to 6 per cent., while the Bank of 

mbay has advanced its rate to 5 per cent., and generally 
throughout India the tendency is for money to rise in 
value. Unless the United States Government stops the 
purchases of silver, it is probable that for some time to 
come the silver market will be firmer than it has been for 


oo six months. 

e disagreement between the great financial houses here 
and the Argentine Finance Minister, discussed above, pro- 
duced a very bad feeling in the market early in the week, 
and the uneasiness was increased by the offer of a large 
amount of Funding Loan bonds. Some time before the 
Baring crisis, a syndicate of French and German bankers 
lent about 2 millions sterling to the Argentine Government. 
When the money became due, the Government was not in 
a position to repay ; but a couple of months ago it arranged 
for the settlement of this liability, the repayment being 
spread over six and a half years. On New Vear’s Day the 
first instalment, amounting to about 90,000/. nominal in 
Funding Loan bonds, was paid, and the syndicate at once 
ordered the sale of the bonds in London. Naturally, dealers 
assumed that the syndicate would not force a sale in the 
present state of the market without good reasons, and they 
assumed that those reasons were based upon information 
not generally known. It was not till Wednesday that 
the sales were effected, when the whole of the bonds were 
taken at 63}. We believe that the apprehensions of the 
syndicate were 


actuated og by the desire to realize without delay. 
After the sale was effected a better feeling sprang up, 
and more confidence returned when it became known 
that the Argentine Finance Minister had telegraphed to 
the Argentine Minister in London instructing him to 
go on issuing Funding bonds for the service of the debt. 
This was interpreted to mean that the Finance Minister 

izes that he had taken up an untenable position, 
and that he will now meet the financial houses in a 
more friendly spirit. The continued fall of French Three 

r Cent. Rentes added to the general depression. These 

ntes were at par little more than a month ago. They 
fell sharply when the excitement caused by the Panama 
scandals first began; then there was a recovery; this week 
there has been a further heavy fall. On Wednesday and 
a | they were as low as 94}, a fall in about a month 
of 54. Itis said that quite recently the withdrawals of 
deposits from the Savings Banks have been so large that 
the Government has been obliged to sell Rentes. For 
several years the Savings Banks deposits exceeded the 
withdrawals by about twelve millions sterling per annum, 
and the surplus was regularly invested in Rentes, helping 
greatly to raise the price. Not unnaturally the report that 
the Government was selling disturbed the Bourse; and it 
is clear that, if the Savings Bank depositors are becoming 
alarmed, the position is critical. Furthermore, it is re- 

rted that several banks and insurance Companies, be- 
ieving that the conversion of the Four and a Half per 
Cents would take place early this year, some months ago sold 
Four and a Halfs and bought Threes. During the past 
few weeks they have been selling their Three per Cents 
and investing largely in British Consols. Lastly, the 
heavy fall in Rentes in so short a time has inflicted great 
losses upon many speculators, and it is feared that in conse- 
quence there will be financial difficulties. Crédit Foncier 
shares and Bank of France shares have also fallen sharply, 
and there has been a general decline upon the Paris Bourse. 
The position in Paris being such, it is natural that all 
markets should be apprehensive. Every sensible man 
everywhere is preparing against contingencies; and, as 
that means a general unwillingness to buy, the tendency of 
prices is downwards. 

It is very reassuring to find that, in spite of all the 
difficulties in so many different countries, the condition of 
our own population generally continues satisfactory. The 
revenue receipts for the first nine months of the financial 
year are surprisingly good, showing that as yet, at all events, 
the working classes have not suffered much. It is to be 
feared, however, that the results of the new quarter will not 
be so good, for wages have fallen everywhere, and employ- 
ment is now much scarcer than it was. There are, however, 
no further strikes of any importance to report, and there 
ae that the dispute in the cotton trade may soon be 
settled. 

As was expected, the bank dividends so far announced are 
unsatisfactory. The London and Westminster is at the 
rate of 54 per cent. for the past half-year, comparing with 
64 twelve months ago. The Union of London rate is 10 per 
cent. per annum, against 124 per cent. this time last year ; 
and the City Bank declares 10 per cent. per annum, against 
11 per cent. twelve months ago. But the Discount Compa- 
nies ap to have done well. The National Discount 
declares a dividend of 12 per cent. per annum, being at the 
same rate as this time last year, while the Union Discount 
Company divides 1 more than for the corresponding half year, 
i.e. 9 per cent. per annum against 8 per cent. per annum. 


Consols have further slightly improved during the week, 
closing on Thursday at 98 a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 4. Colonial bonds likewise improved. 
C ian Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 104, a 
rise com with the preceding Thursday of }. Cape of 
Good Hope Three and a Halfs closed at 100, a rise 
of 4; and New South Wales Fours closed at 110}, a 
rise of 3. In the Home Railway market, with the ex- 
ception of Metropolitan Consolidated, which has gone 
down 1 for the week, there has been a general advance 
in quotations. Midland Ordinary closed on Thursday at 
158%, a rise compared with the preceding aay of 3; 

orth- Western closed at 1733, a rise of 1; Great Western 
closed at 165}, a rise of 18; and North-Eastern closed at 
1563, a rise of 3. one ton “ A” there has béen a con- 
siderable advance. The close on Thursday was 1518, being 
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a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 
5. There has also been a slight improvement in American 
securities, but the changes are very slight. Argentine rail- 
road securities are lower for the week. Central Argentine 
closed on Thursday at 68, a fall compared with the pre- 

ing Thursday of 4; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed at 76-8, a fall of 1 ; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
closed at 119-21, a fall of 2. Allowing for the interest 
taken off in the meantime, Argentine Five per Cents are 
down ? on the week, the close on Thursday being 644. In 
inter-Bourse securities dealt in on the London Stock Ex- 
change there is not for the most part great change, the 
chief fall being in purely French securities. French Threes, 
for example, closed on Thursday at 94, which, allowing for 
the interest paid in the interval, shows a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 13, 


A POLISH MUSEUM. 


N imposing fabric pitched on the top of a rocky hill 
strikes the eye of the traveller on the Vorarlberg line 
along the Lake of Ziirich. It is one of those typical 
medieval castles the view of which suggests at once legends 
and ghost stories, and evokes a fascinating past with 
mighty knights, their hunts and feasts, and les bosses et les 
horions quils se flanquaient. Originally a seat of the 
Counts of Hapsburg, the castle after various fortunes be- 
came the property of the small town of Rapperswyll, the 
distinguished municipality of which decided to preserve it 
“ for the sake of the towers, that their aspect may enhance 
the beauty of the panorama.” One of these towers carries a 
igantic clock, rather free and easy in its moods, and for a 
ong time the major part of the interior of the castle was 
utilized for various Swiss purposes, and inhabited chiefly 
by bats and owls. Such was not, however, to be the ulti- 
mate fate of the proud pile, and if no power can restore it 
to its pristine splendour, it has at least the honour of being 
to-day the last refuge of all that is left of the hopes and 
glories of a people as miserable and oppressed as the soil on 
which the castle stands is free and independent. Count 
Stanislas Plater, one of the most notable of Polish exiles, 
had found here in years past a hospitable refuge and safety. 
Attracted by the sight of the old manor, he conceived the 
strange and touching idea of turning its walls into a kind 
of citadel for the memories of the far-away native land by 
forming therein a Polish National Museum. He struck a 
bargain with the parish of Rapperswyll, and obtained a 99 
years’ lease, on condition of restoring the castle completely ; 
then he appealed to his compatriots and companions of 
exile, and help came instantly and abundantly in every 
shape and form. Precious historical, archeological, and 
ethn phical relics; specimens of the Polish, Lithuanian, 
and Ruthenian art; books, coins, costumes, &c., and large 
donations in money, literally poured in. Of course the 
object of the Polish National Museum is more political than 
scientific, and more patriotic than political. The pious pre- 
servation of the glorious spoils of Poland is meant not only 
for a lesson sad in its gravity ; it is the picture of a nation 
which loves its past, and expects the future without despair ; 
the protest of a people which suffers without bending, in 
contrast to those who bend without suffering. Such was 
the idea of Count Plater in collecting and showing the 
souvenirs of Poland, and to this aim he sacrificed all his 
activity and intelligence, the last years of his life, and the 
remains of a fortune confiscated by Russia. 

The Castle of Rapperswyll, once a dilapidated ruin, is to- 
day a majestic building, full of art treasures and archeologi- 
cal wealth, and well worth a pilgrimage. 

We are greeted at the entrance by the sight of a fine 
marble column supporting a bronze eagle rising in the 
direction of Poland ; the pedestal bears an inscription which, 
repeated in Polish, French, German, and Latin, runs as 
follows :—‘ The spirit of Poland not bent by the secular 
struggle— From the free soil of Helvetia—Appeals to the 
justice of God and of men.” Below, on the sides, are the 
names of the battles fought forthe independence of Poland, 
from the Confederation of Bar to the last insurrection of 1863. 
On the ground floor are some admirable Carrara marble 

ups by the sculptor Brodzki. On the first floor, besides 
objects of ethnographical interest, is an important collection 
of historical cameos, the gift of Count Dzieduszycki, precious 
basso-relievos by Lenartowicz—both exiles living in Florence 


—books, medals, jewels, coins, and rare designs; most in- 
teresting souvenirs of the yo and beautiful Queen of 
Poland, Jadwiga (1385), of King Jan Sobieski—the hero of 
the battle of Vienna (1683), where Europe was saved from 
the invasion of the Turks—souvenirs of Kopernik, 
Kosciuszko, Poniatowski, Mickiewicz, &c. A rieh collection 
of standards and flags in eloquent tatters completes here 
the picture of Poland’s past glory. The second floor is 
being fitted up for the reception of a library, comprising 
70,000 volumes ; and the third, unfinished as yet, will be, 
it is said, the finest. Since the death of Count Plater, the 
organizing works proceed under the direction of a Committee 
presided over by Colonel Galezowski from Paris, and Mr. 
Charles Lewakowski, the member for Lemberg in the 
Austrian Parliament; Professor Laskowski, dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Geneva ; Colonel Z. Milkowski, Mr. 
Ruzyski, and Count Dienheim-Szczawinski-Brochocki are the 
Committee's Councillors for Switzerland and Italy. An im- 
sag legacy was left some time ago to the Museum by 

ount Christian Ostrowski, poet and exile; the income 
of the Count’s fortune, on which 5,000/. probate duty was 
paid, is chiefly employed in the foundation of purses for 
poor Polish students abroad. The members of the Com- 
mittee meet once a year at least, and a wish formulated at 
their last sitting has already found a sympathetic echo in 
the press. This wish is that the ancient house of Negroni 
Prati Morosini, which keeps religiously in its chapel at 
Villa Vezia the heart of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, should part with 
the noble relic, and offer it to the Rapperswyll Museum. 
As we know, Kosciuszko, wounded and made prisoner 
at the battle of Maciejowice, was kept two years in the 
prisons of St. Petersburg, and, amnestied by the Czar Paul L., 
went first to England, thence to Italy, and then to Paris. 
Here he struck great friendship with the chargé d'affaires of 
the Swiss Confederation, M. de Zeltner, and finally went to 
live the last years of his life in his friend’s house at Soleta, 
where he died on the 15th October, 1817. The heart of the 
hero remained in the possession of Kosciuszko’s goddaughter, 
Mlle. de Zeltner, and on her marriage with Count Morosini 
passed into the keeping of that family. The descendants 
of those amongst whom the great Polish patriot passed away 
protest most anxiously, and on the best authority, against 
the phrase attributed to Kosciuszko when falling wounded 
on his last: battle-field—“ Finis Polonie!” This exclamation 
was never uttered by Kosciuszko, who himself refuted the 
legend, saying in his last days, “These are the words of a 
self-conceited braggart, and as far from my heart as they 
are from my hopes.” 


HYPATIA.—_THE THEATRES. 


WHEN Mr. Stuart Ogilvie set himself the task of 
dramatizing Charles Kingsley’s novel, Hypatia, he 
must have known that he was attempting what competent 
judges have declared to be impossible, in spite of some very 
dramatic passages in the story. It is a little odd that, in 
the play which Mr. Tree has just produced at the Hay- 
market, the most dramatic elements of the story have been 
eliminated. The loves of Hypatia and Philammon are far 
too deeply tinged with religious and philosophical motive to 
form a central love interest, and we are therefore thrown 
back on the mystery as to the birth of Pelagia and her 
association with her barbaric lover. Mr. Ogilvie has 
thought proper to do without Pelagia altogether. He has 
also abolished both Miriam and Raphael, and in their places 
has given us a Jew, Issachar, who, but for Mr. Tree’s vivid, 
and we may almost say vivifying, rendering, might be 
described as nondescript. The part is the actor's, not the 
author’s. Kingsley’s story, with all its defects, owed some- 
thing to history. The present story makes sete | 
ment to Kingsley; but the debt is incaleulably ° 
Were it greater the story would probably be better. To 
abolish Pelagia, Miriam, and Raphael is bad, but to substi- 
tute an Issachar and a seduced daughter is worse. There 
is absolutely no excuse for it, especially as it has made it 
necessary to change entirely the character of Orestes. The 
only person who benefits by the last change is Mr. Lewis 
Waller, who could not ibly have played the original 
Orestes, though he is well enough fitted for the youthful 
sensualist whom Mr. Ogilvie has put in his place. Neither 
Kingsley’s Orestes nor Mr. Ogilvie’s would have listened to 
the crafty counsels of Issachar. The money element is 
much too modern to convince any one. Orestes would have 
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sent his Jewish creditor into the desert or elsewhere and 
plundered him without compunction, rh his money, 
since he wanted it, and his daughter if he chose. In the 
novel there was an excuse for the double interest, the 
abortive love of Hypatia and Philammon and the association 
between Pelagia and her savage admirer. There it pro- 
vided an opportunity of vigorous character-drawing, in 
which Kingsley was thoroughly competent, and, in elimi- 
nating this, Mr. Ogilvie has given us a very poor substitute 
in the seduction of Ruth by Orestes. The interest in the 
novel was not too well concentrated; here it is absolutely 
dissipated, although Mr. Tree has a very fine opportunity. 
His Issachar, in its subtlety, fierceness, and force, is a very 
picturesque addition to a full gallery of strongly-marked 
r impersonations. 

A good deal of misplaced ability on the part of the author 
is shown in representing the conflict between the Pagan, 
Christian, and Jewish interests in Alexandria at a time 
when such a struggle really took place; but even had the 
picture any historical value in itself, the subject has little 
interest for a modern audience, and the historical perspec- 
tives are anything but well maintained. 

It would have been easy to forgive shortcomings in other 
matters if we had been given a well-focussed human interest, 
but that is the one thing denied to us, although we are 
tantalized by many wasted possibilities. Mr. Tree’s Issachar 
is a powerful performance. The make-up, with its sugges- 
tions of Jephtha and other patriarchal persons, is even more 
effective than Mr. Tree’s usual efforts in that direction, and 
little as we may care for the commonplace story of seduction 
introduced into the political and religious plot, there is a 
dignity in the frantic wrath of the father whose fury is 
aroused by the news that his daughter has been betrayed 
by a man whom he deems unworthy to marry her. Miss 
Olga Brandon is so essentially a modern actress that one is 
almost surprised at her strong and pathetic portrayal of 
the fear which overcomes the filial love of the daughter, 
forced into confessing her shame. The anger displayed by 
Issachar would be none the less impressive did it not 
follow so closely the scene with the messenger, in which 
emotion of another kind is prominently displayed. Mr. 
Ogilvie’s Hypatia is not, and dramatically could hardly be, 
the Hypatia of Kingsley; but Miss Julia Neilson’s grace 
and dignity bring the part as nearly to our early concep- 
tion of it as it is easy to imagine. The part is beset by 
innumerable difficulties, but the final scene, the best in the 
whole play, compensates for much. When both she and her 
Christian lover have been stabbed to death, the author 
brings Cyril forward to arrest the acts of his followers; too 
late, of course ; but this, no doubt, is by way of apology for 
the acts of the Christian monks—an apology quite neces- 
sary, by the way. It is well that a desire to smooth 
matters in this direction has not been carried further, since 
it might have deprived us of the prettiest touch in the whole 

lay, borrowed, or at least adapted, from Kingsley, the final 
illusion on the part of Hypatia which identities her dying 
lover with her divine Apollo. Here both Miss Neilson and 
Mr. Fred Terry are at their best, and reap the reward of 
efforts more or less fruitlessly expended during the earlier 
acts. Mr. Tree’s impersonation of the Jew will stand 
among the best of his creations. The male characters were 
interpreted largely in the spirit of discreet melodrama, and 
in that respect Mr. Fernandez’s Cyril is entitled to com- 
mendation for its firmness and clear definition. Mr. 
Kemble, too, is entitled to credit for the individuality 
which he has imparted to the nonentity labelled Theon. 
Scenery and costume, thanks to the knowledge and taste of 
Mr. Alma Tadema, make the production a notable one, if 
only considered from that one point of view. 

Mr. Willie Edouin has entered into fresh management at 
the Opéra Comique, continuing his control at the Strand 
Theatre, where Niobe still runs. In the course of last 
week he produced at the former house Trooper Clairette, 
deseribed as a new Musical Farcical Comedy in three 
acts, adapted by Mr. Charles 8. Fawcett from the French 
of MM. H. Raymond and A. Mars, the music by M. 
Victor Roger. This, we believe, is Mr. Fawcett’s first 
attempt—a fact which probably accounts for the crude 
eharacter of the transcription. Such humour as the work 
possesses depends upon the somewhat topsy-turvy rela- 
tions of the civil characters when brought together under 
a somewhat loose military discipline to serve their annual 
twenty-eight days as Reserves. The Captain is played with 
infinite drollery by Mr. Edouin ; and Mr. Richard Blunt, 


who plays the part of the miserable Benoit, gives a solemnly 
humorous picture of a wretchedly nervous and abject trooper. 
oe quality of the music is extremely poor and character- 
ess. 

Walker, London, the work of that very clever writer Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, has been compared by one dyspeptic critic to 
a charade in a nightmare. Others think very much other- 
wise. But no diversity of opinion alters the facts that the 
piece “catches on” as hard as ever, and that it is played to 
perfection by the ever-young Mr. Toole and his excellent 
company. 

A second visit to Mr. Brookfield’s 7-day at the Comedy 
Theatre impresses one yet more strongly with the extra- 
ordinary (we use the word advisedly) brilliancy of the 
writing and the finish of the acting. For the first time in 
our remembrance of late years, this theatre thoroughly 
deserves its title. 


REVIEWS. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY.* 


paar “ Coursing should be made felony ” was the deliberate 
opinion of Mr. Jorrocks. How it would have shocked him 
to be told that the felonious pursuit had been of established 
respectability for the best part of 2,000 years before the worship 
of his idol, foxhunting—the one sport for which he could find 
toleration—was introduced, even in its most primitive form ; how it 
would mortify him now to find that, in spite of the anathema 
pronounced at Handley Cross, the number of potential felons had 
gone on increasing to such an extent that, if his will had become 
law, we shonld be building fresh prisons instead of dismantling 
Millbank. 

Arrian, the earliest writer on the leash quoted by Mr. Harding 
Cox—who is responsible for this last addition to the “ Badminton 
Library ” series—seems to have been both a genuine and humane 
sportsman, finding his pleasure in the contest between hare and 
dogs, regarding the kill rather as a painful than a desirable inci- 
dent, and rejoicing when the quarry gained shelter and escaped ; 
though expressing keen appreciation of the “run-up,” he does not 
speak of it as a test of the relative merits of his dogs. Possibly 
Arrian was not a betting man, and he stands almost alone in his 
regret at the tragedy which usually concludes a course ; for the 
devotees of this particular amusement never show consciousness 
of its apparent cruelty, or rather of the cruelty being so much 
en évidence ; for though it may be really more unkind to hunt a 
hare slowly to death with harriers (we know on the best authority 
that a fox enjvys being hunted), yet, as the greater part of the 
chase is that of the unseen, her sufferings do not force them- 
selves on the attention in the same way as when she has a 
brace of long dogs at her heels. However, on this delicate part 
of his subject Mr. Cox is discreetly silent ; his business is to ex- 
plain, and he does explain clearly and well, the system of breed- 
ing and of training greyhounds which his own study and observa- 
tion have led him to believe is most conducive to success in public, 
most likely to place within the grasp of an owner that highly 
coveted prize—the Blue Riband of the leash—a victory in the 
Waterloo Cup, which is declared to be to the courser what the 
Derby is to the turfite, “the summit of his ambition.” Though 
other stakes may be richer, this alone secures immortal fame; “ A 
Gosforth Gold Cup is won and forgotten, a Waterloo triumph is 
a living memory.” 

The history of this chief event of the coursing world is here 
concisely sketched ; founded in 1836, it attained its present status 
and dimensions in 1857, and has afforded many an instance of 
“glorious uncertainty” equal to that which is the proverbial 
attribute of horse-racing.” Never did fortune bestow favour more 
whimsically than in 1865, when Brigadier was returned the 
winner. He had cost his owner but 25s, and was started as a 
forlorn hope for a nomination which had been heavily backed 
under the expectation that it would be filled by a bitch called 
Wild Geranium, of whose merits a high opinion had been formed 
by her party. Again, Colonel North, who was a beginner in 
1888, won this stake four times with the same dog—Fullerton— 
while the Messrs. Fawcett, who with their kennel of double Fs 
have been for many years contestants at Altcar, have never once 
landed the big prize, though twice “runners up” to the lucky 
Colonel. 

The treatise on breeding doubtless contains much valuable 
advice, though it strongly suggests that, to use a Scotticism, as 


* Coursing and Falconry. “Badminton Library.” By Harding Cox 
and Honble. Gerald es. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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much depends on “guid luck as guid guidance” in this depart- 
ment of the enterprise. Here, too, analogy crops up between the 

rts of coursing and racing. At both games all the winners 
seem to be the progeny of a certain number of fashionable sires, 
whose service owners flock to secure, whilst many a dog 
or stallion, whose lineage and performances should entitle them 
t> agood share of patronage, are never given achance. Raisers 
of thoroughbred stock will read without surprise the doctrine 
thus enunciated by Mr. Cox :— 


‘Very often it occurs that in a large litter three or four of 
its members greatly distinguish themselves, but one little 
bitch may fail to follow their example simply and solely on 
account of size. . . . We would as soon breed from her as 
from her larger sister, who had perchance won the Waterloo 
Cup ; in fact, it is but seldom that a hard-run bitch ever distin- 
guishes herself as a matron, though there are notable excep- 
tions to this rule.’ 


As an enthusiastic lover of the animal our author protests 
against the popular belief that a greyhound to attain eminence 
in his vocation must be a species of congenital idiot. More than 
once we are assured that such is not the case, and that the 
creature is rather sensible than otherwise; but speaking of 
enclosed meetings (now happily on the wane), and of their effect 
upon the dogs, Mr. Cox is fain to admit “that intelligence, if 
unduly developed, is prone to induce cunning and trickery.” 
And on another page he says, “greyhounds during the last 
decade have exhibited brain power of rather too high an order,” 
so that the old axiom, “The greater the fool the better the 
greyhound,” contains, after all, quite as much truth as one can 
reasonably expect from a proverb. 

The rules for diet and{training and for treatment of ordinary 
diseases are simplicity itself, and perhaps the best written part 
of the book, though it{strikes us as odd that Mr. Harding Cox 
does not mention one peculiarity or gift which we believe is 
vouchsafed only to the trained greyhound—namely, absence of 
thirst so complete that he does not drink at all. In fact, a 
dog who would lap after a course would have no chance of stand- 
ing up in subsequent rounds. As to the desirability of running 
saplings, which corresponds to yearling racing on the Turf, no 
decided opinion is here given, though Mr. Cox is inclined to think 
that the chances are against so early a commencement being fol- 
lowed by a brilliant”career. 

The illustrations, as in the whole of the “ Badminton” series, 
are excellent, notably when the greyhound in motion is drawn 
as he appears to the naked eye, and not as represented by the 
phantasmal and fantastic truthfulness of the camera. “On the 
Grass” (p. 81) is, indeed, a very nightmare of a picture. 

Supposing that any large assembly of well-born English men 
and women—say, for instance, the congregation of a fashionable 
church in the West End of London—could be individually ex- 
amined as to what they knew of hawks and hawking, eight out 
of ten would reply, in effect, that a hawk was a bird of prey, 
properly detested and invariably destroyed by everybody who had 
the chance; that hawking was a once-popular medieval sport, 
which became extinct about the time of the Stuarts, though 
shreds of the enthusiasm it once inspired might still be traced in 
a schoolboy’s common fancy for keeping a hawk in a dirty out- 
house, and feeding it on any scraps of offal or carrion he can 
procure during its brief and,unenviable existence. Only the other 
day we were asked by an exceptionally well-read man if hawks 
were not bred inYcaptivity! Such being the average amount 
and distribution of knowledge on the subject, nothing in Mr. 
Lascelles’s admirably written book will more astonish the general 
reader than the following sentence :— 


‘ Falconry has never for a single hour been extinct in Great 
Britain; and there are probably at the present time more 
hawks in training, well and ably trained too, both by amateurs 
and professionals, than ever there were since the beginning of 
the century.’ 


Nay, further, it is shown that modern followers of the craft, 
having overcome the impediments thrown in their way by civili- 
zation, can, in the adaptability of their systems, “lay claim 
to a distinct superiority in their science over those of any one 
school in ancient days.” Even those who know by hearsay a 
little about the matter [may well marvel at the untiring energy, 
perseverance, and love of a sport, superior perhaps in its higher 
branches to any in the world, which animates its still numerous 
votaries, in the face of all the discouragements they have to 
encounter, if even a modicum of success is to be obtained in the 
United Kingdom. Of the methods of capturing, taming, training, 
keeping in condition, and flying the hawk, Mr. Lascelles 
gives as much sound instruction as can well be compressed 
into the comparative nutshell of some hundred and fifty pages 
well garnished with illustrations’; yet, perchance from good- 


nature and fear of disheartening beginners, though he glanees at, 
he hardly sufficiently dwells on, the’chief difficulties which beset 
those who try to realize what may fairly be called “the higher 
flights” at such quarry as is now left to the British falconer. 
They are three in number. First, the all but impossibility 
of obtaining any servant at all fit to be dignified by the title 
of falconer, a profession which we know was largely adopted 
in past sges, but where demand has long overtaken supply. 
Secondly, the necessity of a vast tract of perfectly open, or nearly 
open country, interspersed with plenty of arable land, for par- 
tridge and rook hawking—such as the Wilts, Berks, and other 
South Downs—or of moorlands for grouse, woodcock, curlew, or 
plover; these being the quarries in highest esteem now that the 
heron “on passage ”"—z7.e, going to and from her feeding ground— 
is out of the question. Thirdly, the ineradicable prejudice, so 
fatal to the second requirement, that the flying of tame hawks 
over country drives all game off it, whilst the more formidable 
wild falcons daily haunt the same ground, and, though cursed, 
are not supposed to do more than kill and eat to live. The 
notion is utterly unfounded, has been proved to be so over and 
over again, but it ever crops up as an objection whenever grouse 
or partridge ground is sought to be leased for hawking purposes. 
There is, besides, the continual vexation and risk of losing 
valuable birds in a country where, in addition to gamekeepers all 
hopelessly stupid in such matters, every fool with a ten-and- 
sixpenny gun-license imagines that a great falcon, hovering 
around him with a bell on its foot, can belong to nobody, but is- 
clearly a wild creature come to offer itself for destruction. Bang! 
goes the weapon. The labour of months or years is rendered 
naught, a beautiful and intelligent pet is destroyed, that an 
ignorant boor may add another item to his vermin gallows, 
or another lop-sided specimen of the local bird-stuffer’s want of 
skill to the heterogeneous atrocities of a parlour. No doubt, 
however, the author is right to dwell more on the pleasures than. 
the pains of a pastime of which, having mastered every detail, 
he still thinks that the game is something more than worth the 
candle. 

A careful, almost minute, description is given of every species 
of falcon and hawk trained in Great Britain; yielding as will 
be expected, precedence on all points to the peregrine, whose: 
courage and docility no falconer ever wearies of praising. The 
method adopted for the capture of this bird and others of the 
species, at Valkenswaard, where the business has been conducted 
on the same lines for hundreds of years, though of course familiar 
to experts, will be delightfully new to most people. The birds 
thus caught are known as “ passage hawks,” in contradistinction 
to the “ eyesses,” hawks secured as nestlings, and they are as 
superior to these in all important respects as is the wild bird to 
his tamed congener, captivity never failing to spoil in some 
degree the “style” of which the ger-falcon is perhaps on the 
whole the most brilliant exponent, though his temper and delicate 
constitution render him hardly worth the expense of procuring or 
the trouble of training. 

As of all the varieties of this pursuit, game-hawking is the one 
which most commends itself to the sportsman, so of game-hawking 
the most perfect form seems to be one long adopted by Major 
Hawkins Fisher (possibly the best and most experienced faleoner 
of the day), when grouse become so wild that nohow can they 
be induced to lie to the dog. The hawk is then “put up” 
beforehand, and “waits on”—that is, hovers overhead—while 
the moor is driven in line by beaters. Mr. Lascelles, however, 
prefers the combination of the highly-trained dog and highly- 
trained hawk, Lucky is the man who possesses either. 

There is a specially good word for the merlin—the beginner's. 
hawk par excellence—on account of her beauty, boldness, and 
the ease with which she is managed. For this last reason, and 
also because of the difficulty of keeping her alive in confinement 
during the winter, it is advisable to let her loose at the end of the 
season, and to procure fresh ones the following year. 

Flying the “ goshawk,” by far the most powerful of the short- 
winged hawks, is here described as something akin to using @ 
gun with a charge in one barrel and a fox-terrier in the other. 
She dashes straight at her prey, instead of soaring to “stoop,” 
and will follow it into covert, or even under some circumstances 
to ground. 

The “sparrow-hawk” is, as will be imagined, the commonest 
species used, and it is a pity that the use is not restricted to the 
slaughter of the bird whence her name is derived, since landrails, 
once a noted quarry, have become so scarce. If people are criminal 
enough to hawk at blackbirds and thrushes, they might at least 
have the decency to refrain from publishing their shame. 

The description (p. 281) of a flight at rook is one of the best 
bits in a work which is throughout of an unusually high order of 
merit. If, as we gather from a stray allusion, the author has 
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ever come across a paper read by Major Fisher at a meeting of 
the Cotteswold ‘Naturalists’ Field Club in 1889, he might well 
have appended to his own narrative one or two of the Major's 
brilliantly written anecdotes, which, printed only for private 
circulation, are worthy of a far wider fame. Mr. Lodge’s illus- 
trations of Mr. Lascelles’s letterpress are, on the whole, good, 
though occasionally somewhat indistinctly engraved. Here and 
there, too, a hawk is represented with too biga head. There is 
a capital glossary of “ terms used in hawking.” 


NOVELS.* 


lpr novels have multiplied at a ratio which reminds one 
of the old story of the man who gave a farthing for the 
first nail in his horse’s shoes, and doubled it for the rest of the 
twenty-four, till he found himself responsible for a sum which 
no one will believe until he has worked it out, and since novel- 
writers have become the exception rather than the rule among 
our friends, critics, instead of growing exasperated from severe 
toil, have really melted into comparative leniency. The trash of 
all kinds is so endless, the ignorance of the authors so colossal, 
the self-confidence of their utterances so immense, that often 
a book which is not by any means “ epoch-making,” or {even 
“ fortune-making,” but merely a bright little story, naturally and 
unaffectedly told, assumes an importance which it {might not 
otherwise have gained. Mrs, Croker’s novels are assuredly by 
no means faultless. The style is often vague, and many dis- 
erepancies are to be noticed among her descriptions; but she 
does not pose and she does not preach, and her characters 
conduct themselves, not only like human beings, but like 
well-bred people accustomed to society. She has some humour, 
too, and is the only one of the six novelists whose works 
are at present under consideration who can lay claim to 
that valuable quality. Juliet Carwithen, the heroine of A 
Family Likeness, is a pleasant and attractive young person, 
though her hair changes its colour as often as the skin of a 
chameleon, and is red, or bronze, or chestnut, just as it strikes 
Mrs. Croker’s fancy at the moment. But who can say that the 
ordinary laws of nature may not be suspended in the case of a 
girl who never stirs till she is nineteen from the northern slopes 
of the Himalayas, and, though she can speak French and German 
and play the piano, has never so much as seen a carriage? The 
Indian life of which Mrs. Croker has to tell is quite different 
from that described by most writers about India. There is very 
little scope for flirtation or love-making of any kind, as Juliet 
only took her departure from the school in the hills to which her 
unknown father had sent her as a baby, in order to spend several 
dreary months as lodger in the house of an English bacon factor, 
still further off from civilization. All this part of the story (and 
it is the greater part of the book) is very fresh and interesting, 
and by no means without adventure—as in the case of Juliet’s 
being hunted by the mad fakir in and out of the ruined temple. 
The inevitable lover, too, is an agreeable young soldier, and quite 
as much like a man as women’s heroes generally are. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that it is strange to find a youth who 
admits his dislike of books quoting freely from Schopenhauer, 
The minor characters are tolerably well drawn on the whole, 
though Hodder and Mr. Carwithen are a little exaggerated in 
their behaviour; but the next time that Mrs, Croker goes into 
print she should correct her proofs with more care. A brother 
officer of the hero’s is sometimes Glegg, and at other times Gregg ; 
Mrs. Carwithen is stated on vol. i. p. 73 to have been married 
to Juliet’s father for fifteen years, and to have been twenty-seven 
when she went to the altar (vol. i. p. 72), yet on p. 11 her age is 
given as thirty-eight. 

Laura Ruthven's Widowhood seems intended by its two authors 
as a stupendous joke. Its readers will probably agree as to its 
being stupendous, but will fail to see the joke. There is nothing 
in its pages that is entitled to be called a story, for the three 
volumes merely deal with the endless proposals received by a 
rich and pretty young widow, told in an exceedingly unpleasant 
and colloquial manner, Those to whom “spooning is a fine art,” 
to quote the language of another widow, Mrs. Ruthven’s bosom 
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friend, may be induced to read it. Asa general rule, even an vi- 
critical public require a thin veil of probability; and there is 
not the faintest trace of this in Laura Ruthven’s Widerhood. 
Ruthven, a staid City man of forty-three, meets her at dinner 
once, and proposes two days later; a few days after his death 
his widow receives an offer from the clergyman whose church 
she attended, and before she had been a widow six months, a 
young actor, who had met with an accident and had been 
carried to the house in Brighton occupied by herself and her 
friend, makes her a proffer of his heart and hand three days 
after first seeing her. These are the terms in which it is 
considered likely that he would express himself :—“I’m but 
a poor player, and your palatial home seems to me like 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces; while the evidences 
of luxury and wealth I see around appal and humble me” 
(vol. ii. p. 41). After these and several other proposals have 
been rejected, Mrs. Ruthven meets with her elective affinity, who- 
is in all respects worthy of her. He is the young editor of a 
paper called the Dreadnought, and before issuing his first number 
sent round a circular to “men and women eminent in every 
sphere of knowledge, of art or of labour,” in which this passage 
occurs :—“ All contributions to my review must bear the stamp of 
absolute veracity. They must be written in fear and trembling 
—with throes of anguish, with almost insurmountable difficulty. 
I will be rhadamanthine in rejecting anything approaching to- 
so-called ready-writing, let the contributor be who he may” 
(vol. iii. p. 26). This sounds a gay periodical, and it would not 
be gathered from Mrs. Ruthven's previous history that the poly- 
syllabic author of the above remarks would have had any attrac- 
tion for her. But so it is, and she suffers many things from an 
American lady of no character, one Mrs. Van Tassel, who “ wrote 
a confession in the Dreadnought a week ago, that makes you 
shudder. She wears her brains on her sleeve, does Olive Van 
Tassel, when she’s not tossing ’em up like a pancake in the Dread- 
nought and other places ” (vol. iii. p. 50). Mrs. Van Tassel, how- 
ever, is rejected by the Editor, and he, though really in love with: 
Mrs. Ruthven, has the fortitude to tell her the first time that 
they are alone that she might miss him, and he thinks if he 
married, she had better do the same. “ You could marry too, 
could you not? Let me see. I’m sure Banderole’s in love with 
you; and he’s a good sort of fellow is Banderole” (vol. iii. p. 159). 
It is hardly necessary to multiply these quotations; enough have 
been given to justify the observations above made, and to prove 
the common and unrelieved tedium of the book, and the slipshod 
nature of the style. 

When Charles the First was King is one of a large class of 
historical novels which are generally readable without being 
wildly exciting. They are nearly always written in the first 
person, and display a liberal use of the word “did,” which is 
supposed to sum up in its own person the literary style of 
two hundred years ago. The scene of Mr. Fletcher's novel is 
laid in the West Riding, not far from Pontefract, a country 
which the narrator, a yeoman of the name of William Dale, 
declares can match for beauty that Switzerland so much vaunted 
by travelled men. It does not seem to strike Mr, Fletcher that 
Switzerland is, so to speak, a new discovery, and that no further 
back than the time of our grandfathers its bare peaks and stony 
rivers were regarded with horror by the few who were forced to 
see them, rather than with admiration. There is some fighting 
in the story, and several adventures, kidnappings, escapes from 
cellars, drugging, and the like; but somehow there is a lack of 
life and vigour about the tale, and it is difficult for the reader 
to feel convinced of its reality. 

For sheer long-windedness, pretension, and vulgarity, both of 
matter and manner, Calmire outdoes most novels now in circu- 
lation. The object of the book apparently is to upset the faith 
of a harmless (American) girl of eighteen, and to this end Calmire, 
a middle-aged embodiment of all the virtues and all the graces, and 
Muriel, his young and odious nephew, strive with all their might, 
their strenuous efforts being at last crowned with brilliant success. 
Seven hundred closely-printed pages are devoted to mere talk ; 
the very few incidents that are introduced being dismissed in as 
few words as possible. There is scarcely a subject in nature or 
theology that does not furnish Mr. Calmire with arguments for 
his young cousin’s conversion or destruction, as people may con- 
sider it; and, though she struggles faintly at first, she ultimately 
gives in. The very titles of the chapters show what the reader 
has to expect, “The Just and the Unjust,” “The New Genesis,” 
“ Faith and Fact,” “The All-Including,” “ A Soulless Universe,” 
“ Revelation,” “The Essential Religion,” “The Moral Order,” 
“ God and Man ”—these are sufficient indications of what the un- 
known writer considers suitable for the pages of a novel. It is 
seldom, indeed, that any character has been drawn more 
sive than Muriel Calmire, or, let us hope, more unnatural. 
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man, who is about twenty when the story opens, is re- 
presented as having many fine qualities, though his passions 
are strong and his intellect superior to the acceptation of ancient 
creeds. Before his acquaintance with Miss Nina Wahring, he 
has seduced, or at any rate lived with, a young woman named 
Minerva Granzine ; and, soon after the reader is introduced to 
him, the unpleasant fact is forced upon him that Minerva is 
likely to become a mother. He goes away by his uncle’s advice, 
leaving a note for Miss Wahring, in which he observes, “Since I 
first saw you, I have been a Galahad” (vol. ii. p. 111). If most 
young ladies received such a communication from a young man 
staying in the same country-house, they would probably show 
it to some older person, with the query, “ What in the world 
can he mean?” But Nina Wahring, though intended to be 
the essence of all that is good and charming, has not the 
faintest doubt as to the signification of the words. Muriel 
is fond of making remarks of this kind, for on p. 210 he 
says to her, “ Since my hand touched yours it has been as pure as 
St. Anthony’s.” The style in which these highly-cultivated beings 
express themselves is about on a level with their good taste in 
other directions, and their biographer is determined not to be left 
behind. He says (vol. i. p. 4) that Calmire “ordered Fleuvemont 
opened,” and draws a picture of a horse as “ a graceful mass” that 
“ started off in a canter lighter than Virgil’s verses” (vol. ii. p. 
38). “You don’t seem to overwhelm worth a cent,” somebody 
observes (vol. i. p. 31); and another person replies, “No, I'm not 
apt to.” Muriel describes Miss Wahring, two pages later, as “the 
sharpest-tongued piece” he ever saw, and the “sharp-tongued 
piece ” inquires of him on p. 181, “ Ever been sick any yourself?” 
Courtenay, the clergyman, declares (vol. i. p. 172) that “the 
Catholic Church does not hesitate to proselyte,” and expresses his 
gratitude to Nina Wahring, with whom he is in love, for having 
opened his eyes on various points of religious doctrine, with the 
exclamation, “I owe you all my intellectual emancipation. . . . 
Lady fair, your magic touch softened the stone” (vol. ii. 
p. 296). If any man or woman wishes to read lengthy disquisitions 
couched in elaborate and involved language on protoplasms, 
evolution, the creation, the prism, sound waves, the Infinite, and 
other such subjects, he or she may possibly get through Calmire. 
If people’s tastes lie in other directions, they would do well to 
leave it alone. 


It is really. amazing that people should write stories about 
the peerage, without first taking the trouble to find out if they 
have mastered the intricate science of English titles. In Aladdin 
én London Mr. Fergus Hume makes as many mistakes in this par- 
ticular as if he had been born across the Channel. His heroine is 
the daughter of a duke’s younger son, and she is repeatedly spoken 
of (pp. 1, 67, and other places) as “The Hon. Hilda,” while on 
p. 202 she is described, in the presence of her cousin, the Duke of 
Richborough, who ought not to have allowed such a statement 
to pass uncontradicted, as “the Honourable Hilda Havard, 
daughter of Lord Kenneth Havard.” On p. 231 she is “ Lady 
Hilda.” This, however, is not the worst. In four places 
(pp. 16, 107, 109, and 155) he calls Lord Kenneth himself a 
peer, which is almost inconceivable. He also gives us the 
impression (pp. 87, 88) of supposing that Shah Jehangir and 
Aurungzebe lived after 1739. The story deals with the adven- 
tures of a magic ring, which confers untold wealth on its owner; 
and, in consequence of its possession, the lady of many titles and 
her husband, Dacre, find themselves mixed up in the revolutions 
ofa small State on the shores of the Black Sea. It requires a very 
rare talent to make such a story readable, and Mr. Hume has 
mot got it. The whole thing is theatrical, and the language of 
the characters stilted. “Let usnot think”; “Do you deem for a 
moment”; “For myself, I care not for money”; “I have no 
care to stop in England”; “Never talk of it,” being his idea of 
the way that people express themselves in daily life. 


Polemical novels seem quite the rage just now; but, in the 
matter of interest and construction, A Defender of the Faith, by 
Tivoli, is no better than Calmire. More dreary reading it would 
be hardly possible to find than both of these books; but A De- 
fender of the Faith is in one volume instead of two. The charac- 
ters are hopelessly unreal, and the history of their doings is 
diversified, though not enlivened, by discussions on the Aposto- 
lical succession, pauperism, or Socialism. Tivoli is equally incor- 
rect in his grammar, if he is writing his own tongue or that of 
another person. “ He naturally left go of the handle” (p. 137) ; 
“ Why ever did you do so? ” (p. 168) ; “ Confide with,” being about 
one par with * béte noir” (pp. 146, 223), “ bonhommie” (p. 91), 
“ perceiving his /aspus lingue” (p. 244), “ inamorata” (p. 250), 
and “trys” (p. 310). For the information of those who cannot 
trace the latter word, it may be as well to add that it is Tivoli’s 
mew spelling of the familiar “ tries.” There is a childishness 


about the whole book that suggests a first effort—and a first 
effort, not only in publication, but in composition. If Tivoli is 
well advised, he will be content with having seen himself in 
print, and for the future turn his mind to other things. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD.* 


fag ase sumptuous volumes come recommended as much by 

literary merit as by their lavish illustration. Messrs. Hachette 
had secured the collaboration of distinguished scholars, littérateurs, 
and art connoisseurs. All write with a light and lively pen; each 
of the articles which we can criticize from personal knowledge 
strikes us as being equally truthful and effective ; and perhaps the 
only exception is that on Calcutta, in which the splendid monu- 
ment to English mercantile enterprise on the Hoogly is described 
in a spirit of patriotic jealousy which is not wholly unnatural. 
The great work has been excellently translated and usefully 
annotated by Madame D’Anvers, and the key-note is admirably 
touched n Mr. Traill’s remarkably clever introduction, Mr, 
Traill remarks that, although capitals are usually metaphorized as 
the heart and brain of the country, they ought also to be recog- 
nized as the countenance; that is the governing idea which runs 
through the book. The several writers and artists have loyally 
conspired to depict characteristic features. Consequently, we 
carry away realistic impressions, not only of the archeology, 
architecture, and scenic surroundings, but of the social life of the 
nations who constitute civilized humanity. 


The book being almost entirely written by French pens, Paris 
naturally claims precedence. But Paris is described by M. Frangois 
Coppée, who boasts of being sprung from the horny-handed people. 
He has no sympathy with the dissipated fdneurs of the Boulevards, 
or with the wealthy rastaguouéres, who are the reckless patrons of 
the demi-monde, and not much with the doursiers and world of 
finance. As to these, he is supplemented by the clever artist 
whose sketches are almost independent of the text. M. Coppée, 
who is something of the poetical cynic, prefers to dwell on the 
glorious historical traditions which link even the charities with 
the days of the Merovingian kings, though we do not know that 
he says so. And he points out that the gay and frivolous capital 
has a homely side and a warm heart. It is probable that the 
Hausmannizing had much to do with the wave of unpopularity 
which drove the Emperor reluctantly to the German War. For 
the genuine Parisian artisan has a cat-like attachment to familiar 
localities; and there is one capital sketch of a workman who has 
been expatriated, transporting his humble household goods, in @ 
hand-cart, with an exceedingly lamentable countenance. If M. 
Coppée is a son of the people, M. de Vogiié, who is a man of 
birth and a distinguished diplomatist, has been well selected 
to deal with Petersburg. Moscow is the veritable centre of 
old Russia. Peter the Great's embodiment of ambitious dreams 
and military ukases is still but the City of the Court and 
the Camp. Even the mighty Czar shrinks from the colossal 
magnificence of the rambling Winter Palace. M. de Vogiié 
tells how, when reparations were undertaken after a fire, it 
was discovered that one of the minor officials had been in 
the habit of keeping a herd of cows in an out-of-the-way 
courtyard. Yet it is scarcely an agreeable alternative to with- 
draw to the gloom of Gatschina, among its sombre pines. But 
high life in Petersburg is a desperate struggle for enjoyment, 
under the least favourable conditions. The brilliant ball dresses 
must be crushed under fur robes that envelop the fair wearers 
like a chrysalis; and, as among the rich merchants of Omsk 
and the mining capitalists of Tobolsk, the feature of this arti- 
ficial existence is profuse tropical winter gardening. It is 
a sharp change to New York, with its incessant bustle and 
business, where autocrats are only admired and idealized from 
a distance, and where next to nothing is squandered on the 
national monuments. The aerial railways cast their shadows 
over the many-storied Babel of bricks and mortar of New York, 
described as a City of the Wandering Jews, where nobody can 
stand still or sit down. From the financial capital of the States 
we are brought back to the Orient in Europe—to dreamy Con- 
stantinople on the beautiful Bosphorus. No wonder the pleasure- 
seekers on the banks of the Neva are eager to shift their quarters 
to the southward. Yet even the listless Turk can be stirred into 
activity by the Franks and Jews in busy Galata, where the 
surge of noisy traffic is perpetually beating on the boundaries of 
the mosques and bazaars of Stamboul. Pierre Loti’s picturesque 
pen describes the inestimable treasures in the palace of a Sultan 
who is chronically pressed for ready money. With servants’ 


* The Capitals of the World. Edited by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers) and 
H. D. Traill. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1892. 
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wages and soldiers’ pay in hopeless arrear, he lives among 
treasure-chambers as richly stored as the enchanted cavern of 
Ali Baba. 

From the city of the representatives of the Caliphs we pass to 
the city of the Popes, M. Boissier has written an excellent 
monograph on the Romes that have successively risen one over 
another on immemorial foundations where scientific antiquaries 
find confusion confounded. There is the Rome of the Kings and 
and Republic; the Imperial Rome of the Caesars who laid the 
world under contribution; the Rome of the Christians and 
Catacombs, and of the Pontiffs who drained Christendom, and the 
artistic Rome of the Renaissance. The unrivalled art museums 
of the Vatican are almost less wonderful than the colossal build- 
ings of the Imperial régime, which are still superb in their ruins 
though they have been the quarries of countless generations. 
As for the Rome of modern Italian unity, every one must agree 
with Mr. Augustus Hare that the less said of it the better. In 
Athens the latter-day sdiles have been happily far more conserva- 
tive, though the city has developed marvellously in the last thirty 
years. The Greeks, who are proverbially shrewd financiers, 
know that it pays to preserve the antiquities, and moreover, to 
do them justice, they take a patriotic pride in them. “ Athens” 
is illustrated by charming views of its temples and its pic- 
turesquely mountainous surroundings. Equally favoured in situ- 
ation is Vienna, and there, for two-thirds of the circumference, 
the hills are as wooded as the wild recesses of the Black Forest, 
in place of being bare as thyme-scented Hymettus. We are 
bound to say we were somewhat disappointed in Mme. Adams's 
rather bald description of the Kaiserstadt, although she dwells on 
the contrast between the medieval gloom of the quaint old city 
and the bleak brightness of the brand-new Rings and suburbs. 
Of course she remarks upon the sharp lines drawn between the 
aristocracy and the most wealthy of the bourgeoisie, for in Vienna 
no amount of dowry condones degradation of caste. And she 
hits off the most characteristic trait of the Viennese, who delight 
to live in the day, and give slight encouragement to savings 
banks. 


Limitless London, with its phenomenal population, had been 
assigned to Sir Charles Dilke, with a charge to condense his 
work into twenty pages. Consequently and naturally, he ex- 
ceeded his instructions, making the article even briefer, and he 
has painted, or rather sketched, his subjects in a triptych. He 
gives foreigners very effective impressions of the fashionable West 
End, the busy City, which becomes a silent solitude towards 
nightfall, and the poverty-stricken East, with its swarms of 
toilers and paupers. In these respects Berlin, which is growing 
rapidly, has much in common with the English metropolis, 
Esthetically, it provokes the French writer to satirize it merci- 
lessly as a poor and ostentatious imitation of Paris; nor do we 
know that he is far wrong. Certainly it has always struck us 
as the most dreary of European capitals, and it has nothing to 
boast in the way of climate. Brussels has been depicted by a 
man who knew and loved the picturesque old capital of Brabant, 
and artistically it bas sadly changed for the worse since it has 
flourished and spread under the dynasty of Coburg. He tells 
pitifully how, even in the heart of the city and almost within the 
shadow of the Hétel de Ville, whole streets were wrecked by the 
pick of the destroyer. Yet happily there are still romantic old 
nooks and corners. Nothing can spoil the noble situation or much 
change the character of the precipitous Montagne de la Cour, and 
we may hope that the speculative builders have transferred their 
energies and Vandalism to the suburbs, Amsterdam has like- 
wise been transformed, and more judiciously ; for Amsterdam was 
always a mere place of commerce. We admire the intelligence 
and enterprise of its merchants, who determined that, if money 
could save their trade, they would not be left out in the 
cold ; and, moreover, we ceuld forgive much in consideration of 
Rembrandt, Van der Helst, and that noble company being 
now transferred to a mansion more worthy of their works than 
the venerable Treppen Huis. We have no time to pay a visit to 
the Scandinavian capitals, though, by the way, we are surprised 
to hear that the population of Christiania, from 10,000 souls in 
1814, has now increased to 150,000, and that Norway has been 
thriving wonderfully, notwithstanding its exaggerated Radicalism. 
We do not hear much that is new of Madrid, but there is a very 
effective description of Lisbon. 

Among the cities of the Far East and West the most interest- 
ing to Englishmen is Calcutta; and although, as we said, M. 
Darmesteter in his historical pictures has dashed his ink with 
vitriol, the City of Palaces, with its black and white towers, is 
realistically described. Yet, after reading it, we heartily congra- 
tulate ourselves that our lines have not fallen in the highest 
places in the Bengal Civil Service, On the contrary, we are 
assured that the climate of Rio de Janeiro is much better than is 


y believed. Perhaps, in truth, it is the old story of the 
two sides of the shield ; and we know there is a vast difference in 
the salubrity of quarters and seasons. But full justice is done to 
the unrivalled beauties of the city, standing on the skirts of a 
virgin forest, with mountains hanging over the streets which 
Nature perpetually decorates with the rarest fruits and flowers. 
No city suggests more various subjects for the pencil than 
Mexico; but perhaps there are no more clever sketches in the 
volumes than some of the types of the parti-coloured society of 
Washington. 


ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON.* 


i the compilation of an Itinerary of the kind before us is not @ 
particularly splendid task, it is certainly one that, if well 
accomplished, ought to bring the doer of it the warm thanks of 
all students of history or biography. Mr. Baker has, so far as we 
can judge, done his work excellently, and we are glad to have 
this opportunity of thanking him for it. The Itinerary was first 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
but he has in this volume made many additions to it as it originally 
appeared. He notes Washington's movements, as far as possible 
from day to day, from his election as General of “ all the Con- 
tinental Forces” on 15 June, 1775, to his retirement from 
command on 23 Dec., 1783. Nor has he been content with a 
mere record of days and places ; for he has appended to each day 
marked in the Itinerary two brief paragraphs, the one telling 
us, usually in an extract from one of Washington's letters, 
what was at the moment occupying the time and thoughts of 
the General, the other, in smaller type, presenting the reader 
with some useful comment on the immediate situation. Both in 
substance and length these explanatory paragraphs are all that 
can be desired, and any one possessing a fair acquaintance with 
the course of the war will find plenty to interest him in looking 
through them. We can, for example, hear the General sighing, 
as he organizes his army at Cambridge, over “ great necessities in 
the article of powder and lead,” and can observe him in a 
happier hour when, after the occupation of Dorchester Heights, 
he animates and encourages his soldiers in expectation of an 
attack from General Howe. Under August 29, 1776, we have a 
scrap from a letter that he wrote at the moment of executing his 
masterly retreat from Brooklyn. Again, in the following 
November we see him at Hackensack, New Jersey, as he receives 
the mortifying intelligence of the surrender of Fort Wash- 
ington, held, as he writes, contrary to his wishes and opinion. 
A month later he was in camp above Trenton Falls, and we 
have his announcement to Colonel Cadwalader that in two days, 
on “Christmas day, at night, one hour before day, is the time 
fixed for our attack on Trenton.” No history gives a more im- 
pressive picture of the terrible time that Washington and his 
soldiers passed through at Valley Forge than the unadorned para- 
graphs extracted here, in which day after day the General insisted 
on the wants and sufferings of the army. On February 7, 1778, 
“supplies of provisions of the flesh kind” had for some time been 
“ very deficient and irregular.” A week later things were worse ; 
for a part of the army had then been “ without any kind of flesh’, 
for a week, “and the rest three or four days.” Washington's 
troubles were the harder to bear because they were in great 
measure the result of the meddlesomeness and incapacity of Con- 
gress. Through all he bore himself nobly, repeatedly writing of 
“the incomparable patriotism and fidelity” of his soldiers in 
much the same spirit as that in which Cromwell used to urge 
on the House of Commons the deserts of his “gallant men, 
the instruments of God’s glory and their country’s good.” It 
is interesting to follow Washington’s movements as he led his 
army from its headquarters at West Point, across the Hudson 
at King’s Ferry, where he was joined by the French under the 
Count de Rochambeau, through Philadelphia, and on to the 
crowning success at Yorktown. No one surely will grudge to 
acknowledge that Washington well deserved that success; for, 
not to speak of his military capacity, which undoubtedly was 
great, no commander ever met difficulty and discouragement 
with a braver and more constant heart. Mr. Baker's volume is 
admirably printed and in every respect well turned out. A good 
map would have been an acceptable addition to it. 


be Sinereay of General Washin es 15, 1775, to December 23, 
1783. By William S. Baker, Author of the “ Engraved Vortraits of Wash- 
ington” &c. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Company. 1892. 
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DRAGONS OF THE PRIME.* 


i tage sometimes is as strange as fiction. The monsters 

which science has exhumed and reconstructed are no 
less marvellous than the legendary dragons delineated in old 
Scheuchzer’s quaint pictures. A rich collection of the crea- 
tures, great and small, which peopled the land, the rivers, and 
the seas, long before man appeared upon the earth, is to be found 
in the British Museum of Natural History, South Kensington, 
not to mention other places; but visitors to its galleries, as the 
author says, may often be seen walking “somewhat aimlessly 
among these relics of a former world,” so he has written this 
volume in the hope of helping them better to understand what 
they see. 

But Mr. Hutchinson restricts himself to some of the larger and 
stranger forms of extinct animals, for otherwise the book would 
exceed the limits and the price of a popular work. It contains 
‘twenty-four plates, giving about the same number of “ restora- 
tions,” together with numerous woodcuts of fossils, skeletons, or 
portions of them. The attempt to restore the creature itself from 
its broken remains has been made, as Mr. Hutchinson states, 
more than once, the most elaborate being the full-sized models 
constructed about the year 1853, by the late Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, which still linger—looking rather disconsolate—in a 

. corner of the lower grounds of the Crystal Palace. The discovery 
-of more perfect remains has proved these to be in many respects 
incorrect, and since that date many new creatures have been found. 
‘Some of the strangest of them, both old and new, are now depicted. 
To restore the animal from the skeleton, to replace muscle and 
flesh, so that the dry bones shall seem to live, requires not only 
‘the knowledge of the naturalist, but also the skill of the artist. 
In this respect Mr. Hutchinson has been fortunate. In Mr. 
Smit’s drawings the creatures often are strange enough ; but they 
seem possible and life-like. Dr. H. Woodward also has aided 
author and artist with his suggestions, and has expressed himself, 
in a short preface, well satisfied with the general results. 

A chronological order is roughly followed in the pictures. They 
‘begin with “sea scorpions,” which flourished in the days when 
the Old Red Sandstone was forming—creatures with some kinship 
to the land animals of the same name, a more distant one to 
dobsters, but most nearly related to the living king-crab. These 
creatures—the “seraphim” of the Scotch quarrymen—some- 
times attained a length of six feet. The great fish-lizard (Ichthyo- 
saurus) comes next, and incidentally illustrates the progress of 
discovery, for, as the author explains, while the book was passing 
through the press information arrived (too late for a new drawing 
to be made) that, in addition to a large tail-fin, the existence of 
which had been conjectured by Sir R. Owen, the creature pos- 
sessed a back-fin, with one lobe much bigger than the rest. A 
woodcut, however, illustrating the latest discoveries, is inserted 
in an appendix. According to this, the tail-fin resembled in 
outline that of an ordinary fish ; but the backbone was prolonged 
into the lower lobe. Sea-lizards and their allies come next, re- 
presented by the well-known Plesiosaurus, after which the author 
passes on to the dragons of old time, the Dinosaurus of science, 
creatures strange and varied in form. First is the huge Bronto- 
saurus of America, measuring sometimes sixty feet, an unwieldy 
animal with long neck and long tail, seemingly a stupid, help- 
less creature, with brain far too little for its big body. Next 
come the “great twin brethren,” Megalosaurus and Iguanodon, 
looking with their big tails and short forelegs as if they wanted 
to be kangaroos; much alike in form, but very different in habits ; 
the one carnivorous end predaceous, the other herbivorous, only 
doing mischief by mistake, like Washington Asop’s kind-hearted 
she-elephant. Scelidosaurus is a beast of like build, but it wears 
‘two big spines and some other external defences. Stegosaurus, 
which is best known from its American remains, has its legs more 
nearly equal, but has a chamber in its sacrum formed by an enlarge- 
ment of the spinal cord. “So this anomalous monster had two 
sets of brains, one in its skull, the other in the region of its 
haunches, and the latter, in directing the movements of the huge 
hind limbs and tail, did a large share of the work.” The back, 
from head to tail, bore a crest of huge triangular plates. Then 
come the Pterodactyles, or flying dragons, with one of the tooth- 

birds; the Mososaurus, or the real original gf al 
together with the extraordinary Triceratops, a great dinosa 
suggestive of a rhinoceros combined with a crocodile. It had 
a short horn over its nose, two long ones over its eyes, a big 
bony frill round its neck, and is supposed to have died of over- 
specialization, because its head became too heavy for its body. 
These are followed by several good figures of extinct mammals, 

* Extinct Monsters : an BAY. 
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from which it would seem that in old times more oniatle We were 
made on the pattern of the elephant and the rhinoceros than 
at present. But these creatures, though some of them are 
strange enough, have a more familiar look than the extinct 
reptiles. 

The authors of scientific manuals are apt to fall into one of two 
errors ; either they stud their pages with long words which to the 
ordinary reader are like a pavement of cobble-stones to a tender- 
footed traveller; or, in seeking to be popular, they succeed in 
being slipshod and inaccurate. Mr. Hutchinson has avoided both 
extremes ; he writes pleasantly and unaffectedly, combining much 
information of scientific value with many interesting anecdotes 
of the discovery of fossils, and the legends which have gathered 
round them. His book, in short, is both attractive and useful, 
and will add to his reputation as a popular, but accurate, writer 


on geological subjects. 


THE HORSEWOMAN.* 


[RE Horsewoman is a very good book, written by a professional 
rider and expert in the side-saddle, and edited by her hus- 
band, who is also a professional and an expert in horsemanship. 

As far as riding can be learnt in a book, the advice and direc- 
tions here set down are excellent, and very well arranged in 
chapters, beginning with the lady’s horse, and proceeding with 
the side-saddle gear, bridle gear, riding-dress, the seat, and so 
forth. There has been a great mass of authority published on 
lady’s riding, which is a subject that will take a deal of dis- 
cussion. Men first rode astride on horses without saddles, and 
so did women. The saddle and stirrups were a great help to 
man, and with them horsemanship rose to a much finer art than 
it could possibly have been before. But the introduction of the 
side-saddle to accommodate women was a mighty innovation, and 
a woman only can give really satisfactory advice on such a sub- 
ject. Asa woman cannot grasp her side-saddle, and with it the 
horse, as a man can in his saddle, the crutches, which in part 
constitute the side-saddle, were invented; but a hold on the 
crutches is a very different thing from the astride hold on the 
horse. The two crutches first invented, with which our grand- 
mothers rode, are not the two crutches in use now. The high 
off-side crutch has been discarded, and there are now what Mrs, 
Hayes calls the crutch and the leaping-head, by means of which 
the saddle is tightly grasped when required, though she recom- 
mends a loose, easy seat by balance, when a firm grip is not re- 
quisite. Every detail is given in short chapters, and in good, 
business-like form. 

The modern leaping-head is placed much closer to the crutch 
than it used to be, and Mrs, Hayes recommends short stirrups, 
as a natural consequence, contrasting the British method with 
the French long-stirrup riding, both styles being illustrated in 
very good and instructive drawings. With the long, straight 
leg, the woman cannot grasp the leaping-head without the risk of 
losing her stirrup. Mrs. Hayes by no means neglects French 
methods, and gives due praise to their airs de manége. 

Mrs. Hayes, rightly enough, belongs to a school of riding in 
which all difficulties are to be faced. For this reason she places 
too much trust in the use of the bit and in martingales, whereas 
in common riding and hunting, horses fur women ought to be too 
well trained to, require anything more than a fine hand, and to 
be let alone as much as possible. Hands, the supreme high art 
in riding, are treated in a chapter on Aids, by no means with the 
importance the subject demands. There are illustrations of reins, 
with the various ways of holding them, which are similar to those 
published by Colonel George Greenwood in 1839. But hands, 
as the term is known to horsemen, are not enough dwelt on; 
whilst the aid of voice is much overrated. It is very true that 
women should instruct women in riding; for no man can have 
enough practice in a woman’s seat. But Mrs. Hayes is mistaken 
when she says (chap. viii.), Riding without Reins, “ which I believe 
Ihave been the first to practise.” The best riding-school masters, 
at least fifty years ago, taught young ladies to ride without reins, 
and go over a bar with their hands crossed behind them—in the 
school, of course—the best way, as Mrs. Hayes says, of acquiring 
a good seat. 

Mrs. Hayes disposes of Cross Saddle Riding for Ladies in a short 
chapter (xiii.) of two pages. A woman only can advise on this 
delicate question, which was much discussed a short time ago. 
If a side-saddle is best for a woman, the inconvenience to the 
horse ought not to be considered for a moment. Mrs. Hayes 
says, “ Any one who takes up this idea seriously must be either 
mad or wholly ignorant,” which is rather wild talk, considering 

* The Horsewoman: a Practical Guide to Side-Saddle By 
Alice M. Hayes. Edited by M. Horace Hayes, F.RC.V.S. With ‘Tus- 
trations. London: W. Thacker & Co. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. 
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that whole nations of women have ridden astride. The seat on 
the side-saddle is said to be more secure than on the cross-saddle. 
It may be asked, in what respect? Security on the saddle is not 
always security to life and limb in cases when to fall as far away 
from your horse as possible is desirable. However, we leave this 
burning question to Mrs. Hayes and to women, with a very 
strong recommendation of this book as far and away the best 
guide to side-saddle riding that we have seen. 


ROUND LONDON.* 


as preface to this volume, which reached us on the very day 
when the lamented death of the author was announced, is 
written by Mr. Charles Dickens, himself the schoolfellow and life- 
long friend of Montagu Williams. The papers which make up 
the volume appeared originally in Household Words, that old and 
favourite magazine, from which the name of Charles Dickens 
can never be dissociated. The papers, which consist entirely of 
personal experiences graphically and dramatically told, are 
divided into those treating of “Down East” and those of “ Up 
West.” The former, as Mr. Charles Dickens very justly points 
out, show with what personal energy Montagu Williams set 
himself to learning and understanding the character, and the 
habits, and the ways of considering things, of the people among 
whom he was sent to administer justice. The law for a police 
magistrate is not a thing to be interpreted literally ; it is elastic; 
a reasonable, sensible magistrate deals with and considers the 
circumstances and conditions of every case brought before 
him. A _ twelvemonth’s exploration, at odd hours, of the 
dens and corners of the district under his charge might be 
prescribed with advantage to every magistrate or justice of 
the peace. He is, and should become more and more, an 
adviser of the poor under many difficulties; he is also an 
almoner, and distributes charitable funds entrusted to him ; it is, 
indeed, essential that he should acquaint himself with the regula- 
tions, the needs, the dangers, and the difficulties of the struggling 
poor about him. As a record, unostentatious but unmistakable, 
of the way in which Montagu Williams fitted himself for the 
task before him this book is mainly valuable. As a revelation of 
life low down, or fast life, the book contains little that has not 
been told over and over again. The “Sclater Street Birds” and 
the “ Griddlers,” however, seem to have escaped the notice of the 
descriptive journalist and the novelist ; while the Sandwich-men, 
whom we have met once or twice in fiction, seem still to pre- 
serve some features of freshness. The bogus club, again, may be 
recommended to those in search of a sensational subject. It is 
only touched upon in these pages, and it is clear that the writer 
knew nothing more of the bogus club than he learned from the 
cases brought before him in his court :— 

‘There are, in the East End, hundreds of these “clubs,” 
which are a far greater curse even than the beer and gin shops; 
and I feel very strongly that, while the former are permitted 
to exist, little or no good would be done by interfering with 
the latter. The publican, at any rate, is under the eye of the 
licensing benches and the Excise authorities; but the pro- 
prietor of a bogus club is —, under no supervision. 

‘ When in the East End districts, I did all I could to sup- 
press these places, by inflicting upon the owners the heaviest 
punishment ibed by law. My efforts, however, were 
attended with little success. The men paid their fines, or 
went to prison; but the premises passed into new hands, and 
in a month or two were reopened on the same lines as before. 

‘In most cases these dens are frequented by both men and 
women, & t number of whom belong to the Jewish com- 
munity. ey are crammed with people on Saturday nights 
and Sundays, and then it is that the worst scenes of drunken- 


ness, debauchery, and rioting are enacted. 

‘Wretched women constantly came before me at Worship 
Street, and, with tears in their eyes, besought me to save 
their husbands and sons from the temptations and dangers of 
these places. Alas! the will was not wanting, but I had not 
the power.’ 

The practice of gambling, said to be extremely prevalent among 
the Jews of Whitechapel, is hardly touched upon in these papers, 
which must not be taken as in any way exhaustive. Nor is any- 
thing said of the sweating-dens, or of the men who exchange the 
country where they were skilled in all kinds of farm-work for 
the town where they have nothing but a pair of hands, or of the 
seamstresses, or of the Polish and Russian Jews, or of the efforts 
made everywhere to reclaim and raise the people, and to stay 
them from sinking deeper in the mire. The book presents, in 
fact, little more than a gossiping collection of personal experiences 
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arrived at in the course of acquiring information as to the people 
and the way they live. 

The word East-End is used by the author in a loose and 
general way, apt to mislead. The district of London which he 
describes, with the exception of one excursion to Ratcliffe 
Highway, now St. George’s Road, and another to Deptford, 
is wholly in and about Whitechapel, as far east as the London 
Hospital. Mr. Montagu Williams may have pleaded that his 
investigations took him no further east. Perhaps so; but the 
true East-End of London lies east of the London Hospital. 
Whitechapel is where the East-End begins; Stratford and West 
Ham where it ends. Between the two extremes is a vast 
district populated by nearly two millions, of which Whitechapel, 
crowded as it is,can only be called a corner. However, this 
objection will only appear serious to the topographer and the 
precisian, and the book itself, apart from these objections, is well 
worth reading, and is written with the greatest liveliness and 
dramatic power. 


COAL-MINES AND COLLIERS.* 


de purchaser of Mr. Nelson Boyd's book, bearing the taking 

title of Coal-pits and Pitmen, is not unlikely to complain 
that he has not got what he wanted. For about the life of the 
collier, whether in or out of the pit, Mr. Boyd gives us but scanty 
information. The book is in reality a reprint of “notes in the 
form of an historical narrative under the title of Coal-Mines 
Inspection: its History and Results,” published in 1879, and now 
“written up” so as to make what the sub-title of the volume 
under review correctly describes as “a Short History of the Coal 
Trade and the Legislation affecting it.” In regard to both 
the past and the present of the coal trade the author has 
collected and has put together in a tolerably readable form many 
useful details. So far back as 1239 we have a reference to coal in 
a charter of Henry III., granting to the citizens of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne the right to dig coals in the Castle Field and Frith; while 
the rights given by a Scotch charter a few years earlier in date 
to the monks of Newbattle include “a coal heugh.” The total 
quantity of coal raised in the United Kingdom in 1779 was 
6,000,000 tons, of which one-sixth came to the metropolis. The 
output had risen by 1850 to over 50,000,000 tons, and the 
number of the workpeople employed in raising coal was then 
reckoned at 200,000, In 1891, we are told, the output “ reached 
the enormous total of 185,000,000 tons, valued at the mines at 
upwards of 74,000,000/, sterling, and the collieries afforded em- 
ployment to about 600,000 persons engaged in or about them, and 
a very much larger number indirectly.” 

The main subject of Mr. Boyd’s book is, however, not coal, but 
coal-mines, and in particular the inspection of coal-mines, and on 
all that concerns this important matter his book gives us much 
accurate information, Whether many people care to know quite 
as much as the author tells us about the discussions which pre- 
ceded the passing of the various statutes relating to the regulation 
of mines is very doubtful. Sometimes, though, the story of these 
preliminary skirmishes casts a flood of light upon habits of 
thought prevailing not so many years ago which are in such 
striking contrast to the ideas of to-day as to seem almost 
inconceivable. We have by now almost completely accustomed 
ourselves to the conception that the one chief duty of every 
well-disposed citizen is to submit without a murmur to the 
ceaseless supervision of a ubiquitous army of inspectors; but 
when first it was proposed that coal-mines should be visited 
by inspectors, the indignation of the colliery proprietors knew no 
bounds. When the famous Bill of 1842 was before the Lords, 
the clause providing for the appointment of inspectors was 
attacked with quite frantic vehemence by Lord Londonderry, 
who declared that, as a colliery proprietor, he would say to an 
inspector, “You may go down the pit how you can, and when 
you are down, you may remain there.” However, the only 
result of this outburst was that the inspection clause was promptly 
amended by adding a provision requiring coal-masters to furnish 
the necessary means to enable the inspectors to carry out their 
duties. 

Although the account given by Mr. Boyd of the legislation re- 
specting coal-mines is fairly complete, he has little or nothing to 
say in respect to what may be called the by-effects of this legis- 
lation, some of which are worthy of notice. Thus, when the 
Legislature gave the miners the right to appoint a representative 
to see that the coal was fairly weighed, and thus to prevent any 


suspicion of under-payment, no one probably foresaw the very | 
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considerable influence which this measure was destined to exert 
in favour of Trade-Union combination. The colliers found, in 
practice, that the only way to secure that they should be allowed 
to exercise through the “check-weigher” a valid control over the 
owners in regard to this matter of correct weight—a matter 
which directly touched the men’s pockets—was to let him have 
at his back the full force of Trade-Union organization, and before 
many years had passed the miners’ Unions, greatly increased in 
strength, possessed in a large number of collieries an irremovable 
delegate ; the check-weigher had become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a Trade-Union official, Another example of Parliamentary 
action operating in favour of the Trade-Unions is the provision 
forbidding inexperienced men to work alone in a mine—a pro- 
vision the tendency of which to restrict the employment of “ free” 
labour is obvious. We cannot close this review without record- 
ing our dissent from Mr. Boyd when he manifests his regret 
at the failure of the attempt made a few years ago by the 
Trade-Unions to induce Parliament to make the employment 
of women at the pit’s mouth illegal. That the work done by the 
women, whose bread the Trade-Unions wished to take away, 
is healthful no one, who has any practical acquaintance with 
the matter, will deny. The “ pit-brow” girls are, in fact, fine- 
limbed, ruddy-faced creatures. Nor is there anything in the 
nature of their occupation to justify the statement made by Mr. 
Boyd that “the employment of woman on and about a pit bank 
is an objectionable remnant of the callous system of treating 
workpeople which pertained in bygone days, but which does not 
belong to the present time.” 


THEORIES ABOUT SINGING.* 


TL the art of singing has deteriorated to the verge of extinction, 
as we are told every day, it is not for want of people who 
know all about it and are prepared to impart the secret to others 
by an infallible method. The literature of the subject, from 
fugitive pamphlets to colossal treatises in several quarto volumes, 
increases year by year to an amazing extent, Ever since Manuel 
Garcia began to explain the principles of singing by a refer- 
ence to physiology, we have had a cataract of publications 
which claim to reinstate this vanishing art on the secure 
basis of science. Some scepticism as to the practical utility 
of such lucubrations may be permitted, because the singers 
who ought ere this to have been turned out by dozens 
by each infallible method—since the authors of them have 
all immense experience in teaching—are still to seek ac- 
cording to the admissions of the teachers themselves. What 
have they done with their pupils? We would ask Messrs, 
Bernhardt, Lunn, and Eberlein, for instance, how it comes 
that, though good singing is a matter of certainty accord- 
ing to their several methods, and they have had a great many 
pupils, yet good singers are so exceedingly scarce as they allege, 
and such as there are were taught by some other method which 
they condemn? Surely the question is fair. Perhaps the answer 
may be found in their own pages. 

Dr. Bernhardt’s Vox Humana is an extremely interesting and 
vigorous book. His style is too colloquial, but he has an excep- 
tionally thorough grasp of the subject, and succeeds in making 
his meaning perfectly clear. Students of singing who are inte- 
rested in the theory of the voice will find no better guide. The 
work consists of two parts, the first of which is devoted to deve- 
loping a number of theoretical propositions, based on acoustics 
and physiology, while the second contains a set of exercises 
designed to apply those propositions in practice. We have no 
fault to find with either, except—but we will come to that pre- 
sently. In the theoretical part the writer commands our hearty 
respect for the knowledge he shows both of the scientific and the 
vocal aspects of the subject. His facts are correct, and he 
understands what he is talking about. The exercises also 
are very well, though nothing remarkable, or even unusual, except 
that they are all to be practised on the syllable No. Dr. Bernhardt 
himself seems to lay no particular stress on them, as “ for general 
and more extended use ” he recommends A bt’s Singing Tutor. Our 
objection is that his directions, though founded on real knowledge, 
will do no more to make a good singer than the directions in fifty 
other books. We have not space to argue the matter in full, but 
perhaps a single instance of Dr. Bernbardt’s method will suffice 
to convince the reader. He is telling the pupil how to practise 
the first exercise :—“ Sound the first note C on the piano, fix the 


* Vox Humana. By Dr. J. W. Bernhardt. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
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pitch in your consciousness, and then attack it on the voice with 
all the power you can.” So far so good. Then you make, 

may , and this is how you do it:—* Exert the influengg 
of the will on the glottis—that is, the vocal lips—to shorten 
their length and narrow the elliptical opening, and at the 
same moment keep up the pressure of the condensed breath, 
letting the chief pressure come from the lower breathing muscleg, 
Simultaneously exert the will on the constrictor muscles of the 
tube of the voice, and by these combined means the pitch will be 
preserved and the tone-colour become more harmonic than funda. 
mental.” It is all perfectly correct—as a theoretical explanation 
of how a diminuendo may be produced ; but it will help nobody 
in the smallest degree to do it. You cannot “exert the will” on 
the glottis or the constrictor muscles, or on any other muscles 
whatever directly. You may know that when you produce 
certain effect certain muscles are set in action to produce it; but 
you are only conscious of the effect, the will has the effect in 
view, and the muscles obey automatically. It is a complete de- 
lusion to suppose that the will can ever be “instructed” to act 
directly on the muscles, Therefore Dr. Bernhardt’s excellent 
scientific explanations—and they are much the best we have ever 
seen—will no more turn out a Sims Reeves than a treatise on 
forces and angles would produce a W. G. Grace, 


The Voice and its Training and Sympathetic Vibration may be 
briefly dismissed, though Mr. Lunn takes himself with over- 
powering seriousness. “Iam here,” he says to the public, “to 
do my duty to my God, to my country, and to you.” Amen, 
Nevertheless he seems more concerned with his duty to himself, 
for the chief impression left upon the reader’s mind is that Mr, 
Lunn is at once the last of the great singers and one of the 
most distinguished savants of the age, who has spent a long 
life in correcting the errors of Helmholtz, Huxley, and 
other blind gropers after scientific truth. At the same time, 
curiously enough, he is not above making some scientific slips 
himself, such as his reference to things “going the wrong way” 
in swallowing. However, we will not be unjust, in spite of his 
provoking manner. He knows what singing ought to be and the 
principles that should govern teaching ; but he expresses himself 
so pretentiously, with such redundant reference to all manner of 
irrelevant things, that his utterances are more likely to bewilder 
than enlighten students. As for Mr. Eberlein, we confess with 
shame that, after poring conscientiously over Sympathetic Vibra- 
tion, we have been beaten by it. The idea seems to be that 
different notes are, or ought to be, felt to vibrate at different 
points in the floor and roof of the mouth, and that the “air- 
jet” is to be directed accordingly, in order to produce a 
good tone. The practical application of this idea is promoted 
by means of a wonderful diagram, in which all the spots are 
marked where the “sympathetic vibrations” ought to take place. 
It sounds exceedingly practical, and perhaps is, but we have 
tried to follow the directions without any success. Something 
must be wrong with our “air-jet,” but we are afraid that other 
people will find some difficulty with the method too. 


BYGONE YORKSHIRE.* 


yeas offers an inexhaustible hunting-ground, both 

for the antiquary and the student of character. The size of 
the county, the great part it has played in the national history, 
the many relics that still remain of the architecture of past ages, 
and the strongly-marked physical and mental features of its 
people, all ccmbine to attract the popular archeologist. Mr. 
Andrews, whose “Bygone” series is proceeding with almost 
alarming rapidity, has had an industrious predecessor in Mr. 
William Smith, whose “Old Yorkshire” has reached nearly half 
a score of volumes. Nor is this Mr. Andrews’s first venture on 
this ground ; for he is editor of Yorkshire in the Olden Time, 
which is constructed upon the same lines as Bygone Yorkshire. 
That method, like most sublunary things, has advantages and dis- 
advantages. To obtain from a number of contributors, capable 
either as investigators or as exponents of the investigations of 
others, papers on the topics they care most about is a pretty sure 
way of making up a volume that shall be readable, although it 
must lack continuity and homogeneousness. Some of the articles 
in the present volume are so thin as not to justify the space given to 
them. Thus Mr. C. A. Federer declines to discuss the question of 
Robin Hood’s identity, and merely dishes up extracts from the 
well-known ballads relating to the freebooter’s Yorkshire exploits. 
And whilst declining to discuss the vital question, he commits 
himself to the view that Mr. Stredder has “demonstrated with 
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great circumstanciality (sic) and much plausibility” that Robin 
Hood was really Earl of Huntingdon. 

Mr. Tindall Wildridge’s paper on the “Lake-dwellings of 
Yorkshire” is useful, for he has considered the local problem 
by the light of the researches cn the general subject of Keller, 
Munro, and others, who have treated of the water-dwelling 

inthe evolution of culture. The illustration of Venezuelan 
pile-dwellings in 1890 shows the persistence of savage custom, 
for it was the sight of such homes on the Lake of Mara- 
caybo that led the Spanish congwistadores to give the name 
of Venezuela, te. “ Little Venice,” to the vast country that 
has since attained a double celebrity for earthquakes and re- 
yolutions. Mr. W. H. Tomlinson, who describes the Rudstone 
monolith, avoids any theorizing as to its original use, and seems 
to be in a sceptical mood; for he refers to the “ so-called ancient 
Britons.” Mr. John Nicholson makes an interesting collection of 
“ Relics and Remnants,” and suggests with some plausibility that 
in the children’s game of tig and touchwood we have a reminiscence 
of the old ceremony of vowing fealty. The associations of York 
naturally receive attention, and Ripon, Byland, and other places 
are also dealt with. The story of the Gunpowder Plot and the 
Pilgrimage of Grace are briefly retold. Mr. I. W. Dickinson has 
something to say about the evolution of the now, so far as this 
country is concerned, practically obsolete spinning-wheel. The 
sketch, generally good, is marred by the absence of references. This 
is a common fault of the volume and is irritating. To be told that 
a certain statement or picture—it is not clear which—is in “a MS. 
in the British Museum ” is useless for verification, The new form 
of wheel brought out in 1530 is apparently that of which the in- 
vention is attributed to Johann Jiirges, the wood-engraver, in 
Watenbiittel. We ought to have the authority for the state- 
ment that “a young lady of Norwich spun a pound of cotton 
into 203,000 yards of yarn . . . being slightly in excess of what 
can be done on the latest type of spinning mule.” It is of course 
fallacious to compare an exceptional performance by one method 
with the average rate of another. As a feat, and in order to test 
machinery, 4,770 miles of yarn have been spun from a single 
pound of cotton. The spinning-wheel deserves a volume to itself, 
for its associations in history, literature, and legend would, if 
adequately treated, make a captivating book. The real value of 
Bygone Yorkshire, and similar compilations, is that it may help 
to give people an intelligent pride in the district wherein they 
live. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN.* 


N Mrs, and Dr. Wi ’s memoir of Mr. Gilfillan we have a 
‘literary biography which deserves to be extremely popular 

in Dundee. In that city Mr. Gilfillan was a minister for the 
greater part of his life; hence, too, he winged his flight to preach 
in countless pulpits and to lecture on innumerable platforms. 
He seems to have had many endearing qualities, of good humour, 
generosity, frankness, geniality, and, if he had also (as appears to 
be hinted) some oddities, these would not interfere with the 
general respect and liking in which he was held by his flock. 
But, with all these merits, Mr. Gilfillan was not the kind of man 
and writer whose letters and journals make a literary biography 
interesting to the general. For example, his acquaintance with 
other men of letters was limited. He himself remarks on and 
regrets it, believing that he had some loss in want of familiarity 
with London and with Cambridge. He observes that in one 
visit to London he saw nobody of note except Dr. Croly, who is 
now a rather dim celebrity. He had been acquainted with Mr. 
Carlyle, but he differed from him on so many matters that the 
acquaintance did not ripen into friendship. Perhaps this was 
lucky for Mr. Gilfillan, who might have been severely mauled, 
like other people, by Mr. Carlyle in his Memoirs. He knew Mr. 
Dobell, whose early essays in poetry he applauded; he knew Mr. 
Alexander Smith—in them he expected to find Shelleys and 
Keatses, but the results did not quite match his anticipations. Ofa 
poet named Bigg Mr. Gilfillan also had hopes ; but Mr. Bigg is an 
inheritor of unfulfilled renown. “Bigg has been cut up, I hear, 
in the Atheneum, and is now another on the beastly bead-roll 
of unfairness.” The Atheneum has a great deal to answer for, 
but a stalwart poet outlives its opposition. Mr. Gilfillan 
hospitably considered the manuscripts which men will shoot, like 
rubbish, at every literary door, and his good nature must have 
cost him many a weary moment. The very last page of his life 
shows us Mr. Gilfillan criticizing the poetry of Mr. Hall Caine, 
and advising him to fix his eyes on the model presented by the 
compositions of Mr. Robert Buchanan. These dealings do not 
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seem to have made for Mr. Gilfillan many friends of whom the 
world hears gladly. He knew Emerson, and remarked on the 
singular expression of his eyes :—“ those strange, serpent, glitter- 
ing eyes.” For the rest, he himself says that he feels himself very 
much out of the literary world. That is not a matter to regret, 
but it is no advantage toa literary biography. 

A still greater disadvantage is the circumstance that Mr. 
Gilfillan’s own numerous works are not familiar, at least to 
people whose business is with literature. A list of his works is 
published ; they begin with articles in the Dumfries Herald and 
in Hogg's Instructor. A collection of “Literary Portraits” by 
Mr. Gilfillan was published in 1845; a second collection ap- 
peared in 1849. In 1850 came out Bards of the Bible, among 
whom Mr. Gilfillan included St. Paul. Had the Apostle really 
expressed himselfas in Mr. Myers’s poem of “St. Paul” the term 
“Bard” would not be inappropriate; as it is, we doubt if St. 
Paul would have liked it. Apparently, this publication was not 
lucrative; “in three years and a half it only brought in 
11l. 108, 6d.” Yet it sounds like a popular book. In 1852 Mr. 
Gilfillan produced his Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish 
Covenant ; one hero well known is gifted Gilfillan in Waverley. 
Though of the opposite party, Mr. Gilfillan had a loyal admira- 
tion of Scott; “my place, if I have any, in the future of litera- 
ture, will not be with the great simple writers such as Scott,” he 
says, and he is probably right. His most successful work was 
an edition of the British Poets (1853), which Mr. Rossetti 
(or Rosetti here), as we are informed, thought “sound.” Mr. 
Gilfillan ranked himself with Shelley, Young, Burke, Hazlitt, 
“although on a lower shelf.” His History of a Man (1856) 
seems to have been a kind of autobiography ; the critics did not 
rank it with Shelley or Burke. He was also author of a Life 
of Sir Walter Scott and a Life of Burns, and a number of 
essays in Zitan and the Dundee Advertiser. Few of his books 
or articles were published south of the Tweed; consequently 
by South Britons he could only be regarded as “a remoter 
star of the Church sky,” to borrow the title of one of his own 
works. He remarks that haste has rather injured his art 
as a writer, and his biographer seems to think that he was 
somewhat too fluent and grandiloquent. He speaks of Dr. 
Chalmers’s “ Babylonish dialect,” and he himself was spoken 
of as a kind of young Chalmers by Mr. Buchanan, Professor 
of Logic in Glasgow University. People who remember that 
charming and distinguished teacher may surmise that he did 
not mean to utter unmixed applause of his pupil. Mr. Gilfillan 
thought that Scott, Jeffrey, and Campbell were the only “ prose 
writers ” among Scots. He probably did not mean to exclude 
Hume. Lockhart he does exclude; yet Lockhart was often 
offended by Sir Walter's artless indifference to grammar. Mr. 
Gilfillan thinks that “we sadly overrate those Grecian fellows,’’ 
but then he had been reading A®schylus in Professor Blackie’s 
translation. His most curious remark is—‘ Protestants have 
stultified themselves sadly by admitting Popery to be a form 
of Christianity.” The religion of St. Francis is surely not 
so unlike the spirit of its Founder. But Mr. Gilfillan is 
seldom so severe. He speaks of meaning to “defend poor De 
Quincey, the little dead lion, one of these days somewhere.” 
This was a reversal of the Ausopian fable. He says some things 
rather pointless, about Thackeray ; but it is clear that he errs 
in ignorance. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s energies were much devoted to lecturing; he 
himself regrets the waste of time and energy. He was a very 
popular lecturer, and, as we gather, a kind of Aristarchus among 
young men of literary minds north of the Tay. He was always 
ready to advise a beginner, and, if possible, to applaud him; he 
never seems to have been much soured by want of applause him- 
self. He receives some now from his biographers, who say that 
his Bards of the Bible “ glows and flows like a river of Ind,” 
referring, as we suppose, to our Oriental Empire. It has “ won- 
derful richesse” and “a strong healthy movement.” The style 
of the biographers is, we apprehend, itself a little too rich, “At 
that time,” he says,“ De Quincey, after long absence from the arena 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, had leaped down into it again.” 
Perhaps this was Mr, Gilfillan’s own way of saying that De 
Quincey was writing again in ; in any case we may 
remark, with Mr. Squeers, “here's richness.” Mr, Gilfillan was 
too hurried, too perfervid, “too much up,” if we may borrow an 
expression from the effervescence of a harmless beverage. This 
kind of tap does not last long, nor is it equally agreeable to all 
palates; but there was plenty of it, and it was perfectly 
innocuous. 

It is a proof of heinous levity of mind, but we had forgotten 
that Mr. Gilfillan was the Apollodorus of Firmilian. Mr. Gil- 
fillan felt the chaff, though another kind of man would have 
laughed, for Firmilian has amusing passages. “Mr. “Rosetti” 
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thought Mr. Gilfillan a better man than Aytoun. This is curious. 
The Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers are not very good poetry, but 
they have‘a rapid boyish movement, and the Phairshon is indeed 
“ a most superior ” Probably Mr. Aytoun’s quarrel with 
Mr. Gilfillan had less to do with the spasmodic school of poetry than 
with the fine old contest of literary Covenanters and Cavaliers. 
Scott and Dr. McCrie had disputed in their day, and Dr. McCrie 
wrote a review of Old Mortality which is as long as Kidnapped. 
He made one point; but many of his minute criticisms can easily 
be refuted by any reader of Wodrow, that amusing author. Mr. 
Gilfillan carried much lighter metal than Dr. McCrie, who was a 
scholar, and Aytoun was no Scott. On Dundee Mr. Gilfillan 
wrote thus :—“The memory of the wicked shall rot, and over 
the grave of Cla vers, as over that of every hard-hearted man, the 
crown of crime seems to sit shadowy on the turf, and the feet of 
devils may be fancied to dance above the sod that covers him.” 
The “crown of crime” might be rather in the way of “ the feet of 
devils” as they dance above the grave where Mr. Ruskin prayed 
for more Claverhouses. “My friend's style has flowery com- 
ponents.” In this glowing passage (1852) Mr. Gilfillan went out 
of his way to attack Mr. Aytoun, who presently gave him his 
kail through the reek and made him immortal in Firmilian. We 
leave him regretting that “the poetry of Burns has no pervading 
purpose and no consecrating moral.” 

Perhaps the funniest thing in this artless book is Dr. Parker’s 
eulogium on Mr. Gilfillan :—*Gilfillan’s music is the rush of 
torrents, or the shout of Bashan and Lebanon in the very riotous- 
ness of their pride.” Bashan is good, great bulls of Bashan. 


NEW PRINT. 


W. have received from the Fine Art Society, of 148 New 

Bond Street, a proof before letters of an important auto- 
type by Mr. W. H. Margetson, representing “ The Hampton 
Court Scene in Charles the First.” Mr. Margetson, whose “ Hagar 
and Ishmael” in 1886 and “ Pygmalion” in 1891 attracted 
attention to his name as that of an ambitious and accomplished 
painter, has yet to prove to us that he has succeeded in the colour 
of his present work, since the painting has not yet been exhibited. 
Of the composition we can speak in high terms. The Royal 
galley lies at the Hampton Stairs, and the King (Mr. Irving) 
stands and supports himself on his cane, while Mies Terry, with 
her lap full of flowers, gazes at the sportive children with a look 
in which sweetness and pensiveness are combined. The portraits, 
especially that of Mr. Irving, are excellent, and all the details of 
the scene carried out with minute attention. There can be no 
question that this will be a very popular print. 


LIVRES D’ETRENNES. 


and magnificent folio volume, bound solidly in 
stout cloth with|the Ship of Paris and the fleur de lis gor- 
geously emblazoned on its sides, is M. Paul Strauss’s Paris ignoré 
(Ancienne Maison Quantin). The author is a Town Councillor 
of Lutetia; he seems to have enjoyed access to everything, and 
unlimited means of having drawings or photographs taken and 
reproduced in the best manner; and the result is one of the 
stateliest volumes we have ever seen. Whether Paris is as 
“ ignorant ” of its own institutions as the title of this huge monu- 
ment implies, we cannot pretend to say. The discovery of a 
copy of it, should that discovery be reserved for the fortieth cen- 
tury, and should the fortieth century be anything like the nine- 
teenth, will certainly create no mean sensation. At present the 
person who reads it, even the person who turns over its innumer- 
able and well-legended illustrations, will know a good deal about 
the matter. Here, in nearly five hundred pages as big as 
ordinary blotting paper, illustrated by nearly six hundred illus- 
trations from that size downwards, M. Strauss’ has conducted 
his readers from the barriers and the octroi to the great entrepéts, 
especially that of Bercy, and thence to the cheerful locality of the 
abattoirs. When gentlemen sportsmen have had enough of the 
abattoirs, they are escorted to the actual markets, tothe Exchanges 
and to the sewers. Any need of purification which they may 
then experience is met by a chapter on the water-supply of Paris, 
hard on which follow its lighting system, its “ port,” and its 
public conveyances. Posts and telegraphs succeed, and the 
Hétel de Ville and its satellite mairies come next. Cemeteries 
and the Fire Brigade, the police-stations and the prisons, and 
the Morgue follow. A great space, of course, is occupied by the 
schools of all The Mont de Piété, the Assistance 


forgotten. And so we come to the end of a book of extraordinary 
range and thoroughness, presented and adorned with a lavishness 
in outlay of which we can remember in similar material no 
English example. 
Other tastes may prefer the scarcely less imposing tome 
which M. John Grand-Carteret has prepared for MM. Firmin 
Didot et Cie, under the title of XIX° siecle en France. This is 
a volume in quarto, handsomely, but alas! very loosely, 
wrappered, and adorned by nearly a score of coloured plates, 
agreeably free from the sticky texture and glaring colour too com- 
mon in such things, and nearly five hundred cuts in black and 
white. M. Grand-Carteret is a past-master in the difficult art of 
what may be called social iconography. He has displayed his 
aptitude for it many times before in his caricature books; but he 
has never had such magnificent opportunity as here. And he 
has risen to the occasion. It may seem a sufficiently easy thing 
to note down a certain number of remarkable pictures connected 
with the life of the century, to collect a number, again suffi- 
cient, of engravings, &c., and to introduce quant. suff. of copies of 
both into another quant. suff. of letterpress. And a great many 
people do it—showing themselves at the same time to be under 
the impression that, if there is enough “ cut” and enough “ type,” 
it really does not very much matter whether the cuts have any- 
thing particular to do with the text. Not thus does M. 
Grand-Carteret understand his functions. After marking out 
his main chapter divisions—the Court, drese, the theatres, art, 
literature, what not—he has selected, with what we must call 
most exceptional felicity, examples of illustrations to lead the 
reader by his “ faithful eyes” through the period in each respect. 
And then he has written a text which is neither exactly a mere 
continuous catalogue of the cuts, nor exactly an independent 
history, but “plays up” to them, as they do to it, in a capital 
fashion. Beyond this general and very well-deserved eulogy, it 
is a little difficult to say anything of a book of this kind in a brief 
notice, the multitude of details being so great. Here are the 
fashions which used to look so attractive (on the right persons) 
years ago, and some of which, to speak with extreme frankness, 
do not look quite so attractive now. Here are the viewxr habits, 
vieux galons, in more allegoric sense or less, of all the arts and the 
sciences, the businesses and the amusements, of nineteenth- 
century man. There is the National Guard, as it was unceasingly 
laughed at between 1830 and 1850, and the National Guard of 
1870-71, when its service was no laughing matter, and nobody 
was in the mood to laugh if it had been. There is “le Lord- 
Maire” walking up the staircase of the New Opera House between 
rows of Gardes républicaines, as it were the other day,and Jérome 
Paturot exterminating a classic at the premitre of Hernani sixty 
years since. There is the Montagne Russe of 1816 saying to fit 
ears, “Seventy years after me there shall be a switchback, and he 
too shall pass.” In short, it is impossible to say what is there, 
and difficult to say what is not. 

A book of a not wholly dissimilar class, but of wider range in 
one respect, of narrower in another, is M. Arséne Alexandre’s 
L’art du rire(Ancienne Maison Quantin). As M. Alexandre 
draws examples from all ages and countries, he cannot, even in a 
quarto of over three hundred pages, pretend to anything like 
exhaustiveness ; and one simply turns over his pages in search of 
the purely amusing. This is by no means so shy a beast as the 
piece de cent sous, and M. Alexandre’s covers are full of it. His 
letterpress to a morose mind may seem a little too determinedly 
smart ; but moroseness should have nothing to do with Christmas 
books and books of caricature. With his illustrations nobody 
can quarrel. Here are those early essays of Egypt and Pheenicia, 
here the few comic remains (we are bound to say that we think 
M. Alexandre makes at least the most of them) of Greek art, 
and samples of what is, thanks to Pompeii, &c., the somewhat 
less rare caricature of Rome. But the author is evidently and 
reasonably happier when he gets, about his twentieth page, to the 
middle ages. From this time forward there is no lack of mate- 
rial, and M. Alexandre can have had no difficulty but that of 
choice. We have no fault to find with the results. We pass 
through gargoyles and manuscripts, through Dances of Death and 
Songes drolatiques, to the great single masters of grotesque art, 
beginning with Brueghel (as they spell him now), not finish- 
ing till our own days, and including even the chief foreigners, 
such as Hogarth, Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Goya, as well 
as the Germans and others. But, of course, the French have the 
chief place, and, to do them justice, they deserve it. We do not 
know whether the “Etudes de femmes” of Constantin Guys, 
Baudelaire’s favourite, who died but the other day, can be called 
in strictness caricatures; but they are full of power and fancy. 

There is a little spice of Japonaiserie or Japonnerie, and of 
course an abundant dose of present-day caricaturists, from Grévin 


Publique, the hospitals, asylums, and refuges of all kinds are not 


to Willette, including Englishmen, and even some of the pro- 
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ducible work of M. Félicien Rops. Altogether, the volume is a 
very satisfactory volume. But why has M. Alexandre killed 
Mr. Du Maurier? He was not dead last Wednesday. 

Contes japonais, by M. Gaston Cerfbeer, illustrated after 
M. Oudart in the Japanese manner, is a book of some interest, 
because M. Oudart has reconventionalized his Japonaiseries in a 
rather curious fashion. Nobody can look at them for a moment 
without knowing what style they are meant for, and yet weshould 
doubt whether any trained eye can look at them for two moments 
without seeing that they are not drawn by a Japanese, or even by 
any one who has cared to study more than the outside of Japanese 
technique. To put the matter whimsically, they remind us of 
parodies of Japanese imitations of things Western. But they are 
neither bad nor uninteresting, though the illustrator has shown 
the usual superb indifference to his text. “Aucune route n’était 
tracée,” says M. Cerfbeer, distinctly, of the uphill journey which 
Yori, the spendthrift Daimio, and Nareya, the charming daughter 
of the innkeeper, took together. M. Oudart shows us an extremely 
neat path resembling those which adorn the hillsides of fashionable 
watering-places, and not only tracée, but considerately cut into 
steps with wooden crosspieces to keep the rain from washing them 
down. But this is the way of illustrators, and it does not, after 
all, do very much harm. Both text and plates are pleasing. 


MM. Calmann Lévy have produced in uniform style (except that 
the front side of the one is ornamented only with a sufficiently 
graceful gold medallion of the heroine, and the other scarcely 
serves as frame to a huge coloured panel illustration), bound in 
red cloth, royal octavo editions of two well-known stories, M. Léon 
de Tinseau’s Ma cousine Pot-au-feu and Pierre Loti’s Pécheur 
@Islande. The latter is cut down a little out of human respect 
for the young person ; but it still makes the bigger book. The 
illustrations from E. Rutaux by J. Huot are of the clear as op- 
posed to the smudgy process-woodcut order, and might almost be 
mistaken by a very careless and cursory reader for steel-plates 
On the whole, we prefer the bead- and tail-pieces, which are 
unusually elaborate, and remarkably graceful, to the full-page 
hors-texte plates, though these also are not to be despised. Of 
the text it is necessary to say little. It is probably less injured 
by its author’s affectation, morbidness, and false taste than any of 
his other works; while it has all his merits of manner and style, 
and not a little of his real pathos and his sense of the sea. M. de 
Tinseau’s pleasant story is somewhat less lavishly adorned by M. 
Paul Destez, whose “ inventions ” are good enough, but inferior to 
those of M. Rutaux in distinction. Either volume will make a 
capital gift-book of its kind. 

No country is richer in Christmas volumes of travels—or 
rather, as the irreverent say, in perambulatory letterpress to 
plates—than France ; and M. Hippolyte Durand’s Hollande et 
Hollandais d’aprés nature (Furne) is a very fair specimen of its 
class. In so far as the illustrations go, indeed, this praise is 
rather too grudging. They are numerous, extremely varied, 
admirably executed, and excellent things to turn over on a table. 
M. Durand’s letterpress may be differently appreciated by different 
readers. It sometimes makes us sigh a little when we think of 
Gautier and Gérard de Nerval, and others who showed the 
fathers of the present generation of Frenchmen about Europe and 
elsewhere ; but, putting comparison aside, it is well enough. 

Passe-Partout et T Affamé, by M. Guéchot, with illustrations by 
Christophe, and miscellaneous ornamentation by Ruty (Armand 
Colin et Cie), contains a sort of modern adaptation of Reynard 
the Fox. “ Passe-Partout” is Reynard, “ L’Affamé” Isegrim, 
and both, in general character and in detail of adventures, follow 
very much the lines of the old story. It is well enough told, 
but the illustrations are perhaps better than the text, and are 
sometimes very clever—the character given to the two chief 
personages, and especially to “ L’Affamé,” being original and 
well sustained. 

Some decidedly successful examples of the kind of Christmas 
book (not unknown in this country, but, as a rule, better done in 
France) which adjusts the presentation of a great number of 
illustrations to that of an orderly and well-written text on some 
more or less popular subject, come to us from M. Henri Laurens, 
the present proprietor of the long-historied Librairie Renouard. 
The handsomest of them is M. Marius Bernard’s volume on Les 
cétes barbaresques de Tripoli 2 Tunis, perhaps the least generally 
frequented part of the Mediterranean coast of Africa except the 
other strip from Tripoli eastwards. “Round the Syrtes” an 
English globetrotter would probably have called it; for M. 
Bernard does back a little eastward from Tripoli, so as to take in 
part of the Great Syrtis as well as the Little. His French 
readers might naturally be supposed to want to hear most about 
that Tunisian territory which they were so kindly permitted to 
annex—in fact, if not in name—and for which they have been 


rather ungrateful to those who permitted them. Kairwan, Tunis, 
and their neighbourhoods, however, have been so much written 
about in the last ten years that the most interesting part of the 
book to an English reader is the first, which extends from 
Tripoli—or, rather, from Djerbah—to Sfax. La guerre a toutes 
les époques, by Dr. Quesney, has ingenious and seldom very 
inaccurate, if not always very scholarly, letterpress, and an 
excellent collection—none the worse for being a little mis- 
cellaneous—of weapons, sketches of armour and uniforms, 
copies of famous pictures of battles, portraits, and what not, 
all well enough rendered. The third, M. Tarsot’s Les écoles et 
les écoliers & travers les dges,is upon a subject of which this 
present age is supposed never to be tired. The text is intelli- 
gently done, and the illustrations range from a picture of ‘out ce 
quil fallait pour écrire in the case of Greek schoolboys to one of 
the present Ecole des Beaux Arts. Some of those which in- 
tervene, such as the “ Mother of the [original] Gracchi,” and 
“ Ambroise Paré at the Siege of Metz,” seem to exercise a certain 
license as regards relevance of subject, but no matter. 

M. Gaston Tissandier’s Za physique sans appareils et la 
chimie sans laboratoire (Masson) is a very fully-illustrated book 
of the “Philosophy in Jest” style. Some of the experiments 
are of the nature of very simple sleight of hand, and many of 
them would do for mild conjuring before a sufficiently ignorant 
or amiable audience. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N The Great World's Farm, by Selina Gaye (Seeley & Co.) 
—the author of which has borrowed for title a picturesque 
term from Mr. Henry Drummond's Tropical Africa—we have a 
series of pictures descriptive of the operations of nature in pro- 
ducing the uncultivated crops of the earth. How they are sown 
and grown, watered and garnered, is the animating purpose of 
the writer of this agreeable and skilful exposition of the history 
of plant-life in natural conditions. With this general aim is in- 
cluded everything that is concerned in the making of the garden 
or farm. The preparation of the soil, the storage and consump- 
tion of plant-food, the agency of insect-gardeners, the methods of 
seed-sowing, and other interesting subjects, fall within the range 
of the author’s survey of the world as a farm. And though the 
similitude is observed throughout the volume with excellent 
fidelity, the range is properly not restricted to a narrow interpre- 
tation of the idea that has suggested the title. Just as in a well- 
ordered English garden there are to be found the sub-tropical 
garden, the Alpine garden, the rosary, the herb garden, and so 
forth, so in 7'he Great World's Farm the description of nature’s 
crops treats of various soils and climes, from the luxuriance of 
the tropics to the sparser products of desert lands. Deserts, 
indeed, the author scarcely regards as existent. It is ignorance, 
as the poet says, that makes a barren waste of all beyond itself, 
and skilful is the illustration of this truth given by Mrs. Gaye in 
her chapters on “Deserts,” “ Water,” and “Climate.” Her 
book is very well written throughout, and very well illustrated, 
after photographs in the museum of Kew Gardens. 


Not to be “ British,” but to observe the better example of Gaul 
is, in brief, the warning injunction Mr. Brander Matthews puts 
forth for the guidance of Young America in novel-writing, in 
certain introductory words to Jen Tales, by Francois Coppée 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), translated by Walter Learned, with 
pen-and-ink, drawings by Albert E. Sterner. “Little can be 
learned by any one,” says Mr. Matthews, “from the British fiction 
of the last quarter of a century—less by us Americans, in whom 
the English tradition is still dominant.” In short, “when we 
copy an Englishman we are but echoing our own faults,” and the 
one thing needful for Americans is to follow Lowell's advice and 
think themselves nothing worth except so far as they are disin- 
fected of “ Anglicism.” Precisely the same advice was offered by 
Griswold in days of yore as regards the English tradition, and not 
with respect to the French model, and it might be thought that 
the process of reform should be now complete, 80 imperative 
was the call to Americans to de-anglicize themselves. And 
what is the English tradition? If there be such a tradition, 
it cannot be a thing of yesterday, but must date from Field- 
ing’s day, or Defoe’s, or Scott's, or at least Thackeray's. Yet 
our study of American fiction, somewhat extensive though it be, 
fails to suggest any proof of a literary tradition originating in any 
of these various exemplars in fiction. As to the value of French 
examples to the short-story writer, American or English, every- 
body is agreed that than Mérimée and M. de Maupassant better 
models are not to be found; and Mr. Matthews says the thing 
that is true, if not new, when he observes “ Fiction is more con- 
sciously an art in France than anywhere else.” The pretty 
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volume before us comprises ten specimens of M. Coppée’s art that 
are well rendered by Mr. Learned, prettily illustrated by Mr. 
Sterner, and good models for the conscientious American writer. 


The mark of “ Anglicism” is certainly not set upon Silhouettes 
of American Life, by Rebecca Harding Davis (New York: 
Scribner’s Sons), nor upon Pratt Portraits, by Anna Fuller 
(Putnam’s Sons). Such interest as these volumes of American 
short stories may yield to the English reader lies in the material 
rather than the manipulation. They deal with types and scenes 
that are to some extent unfamiliar to most people, and therefore 
possess a certain freshness of appeal. The Silhouettes are not ill 
named. They are drawn with a crisp touch, and show consider- 
ably more skill in narration than in construction. Pratt Portraits, 
which are “sketched in a New England suburb,” possess more 
breadth and substance; and in “Old Lady Pratt” the author 
presents a study of character that is, at least, curious and cleverly 
presented. 

Both the previous volumes lack, however, the dramatic spirit 
which is as the breath of life to Edwin Waugh’s admirable 
character-sketches, The Chimney Corner, edited by George Milner 
(Heywood). Some of these scenes of Lancashire rural life, as in 
the humorous “ Eaves-Droppings” and the pathetic “A Berrin’ 
Posy,” are wholly set forth in dialogue, yet these sketches have 
all the force of a “true relation,” such as Bunyan ur Defoe 
might have penned. As to the quality of the dialogue, there has 
been nothing written since Rowland Hill’s Village Dialogues of 
such strength and point and truth. 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s edition of the late Peter Cunningham’s 
Story of Nell Gwyn and the Sayings of Charles the Second 
(Gibbings) is something more than a reprint of a book, published 
as long ago as 1852, which the author had intended to revise for 
a second edition, but did not live to realize his desire. The 
revival of this book—and a handsome revival it is—should be 
welcome to all who are interested in the history of the Restoration 
stage and of the reign of the merry monarch. Mr. Wheatley’s 
“ Introduction” is written in excellent taste and judgment, show- 
ing the sympathy and knowledge that the undertaking demanded, 
and his brief memoir of the author is not less satisfactory. The 
book is beautifully printed, and the portraits, after old engravings 
of Lely’s paintings and other sources, are equally admirable in 
point of execution. 


It is long since we have read so genial an account of a tourist’s 
jaunt as is set forth in the record of an Irish holiday, Through 
Connemara in a Governess Cart (Allen & Co.) Lively and 
humorous is the recital of the two adventurous ladies who have 
chronicled the events of a driving trip in the wild West of 
Ireland. They had their adventures, and well did they deserve 
them, being of adventurous temper, and very well are those 
adventures narrated. The thrill of the bulldog story, for 
instance, cannot but agitate the reader. The story of the 
intrusive nocturnal goose is another palpitating episode. Perhaps 
the revolver which one of the authors presented at the bulldog 
was of the “bulldog” pattern, which is useless, generally, if 
drawn upon an animal of that breed. It is a delightful story, 
however, and but one illustration of that happy enjoyment of the 
perils of the journey which is not the least charming cha- 
racteristic of the authors’ unsentimental journey. Capital 
drawings serve further to illustrate their variegated progress 
through the Connemara wilds. 


Mr. Barry Pain’s Playthings and Parodies (Cassell & Co.) is a 
miscellany of facetious matter that requires for its better appre- 
ciation the method of a discreet and sparing taster. To read 
right off for many pages is to risk an indigestion or a cloying of 
your taste for humour. A paper on “ Babies,” for example, opens 
thus :—“ Babies are various. They resemble invalids in their 
habits of browsing on milk; political programmes in their absence 
of any decided features ; type-writers in their refusal to work; 
and steam-whistles in the gentle cooing sounds which they are 
said to produce.” Or, take this on “ Fires ”:—“ Fires, like 
ghosts and eggs, have to be laid.” One extract in this style is 
enough, You may brood on it with edification, and construct 
afresh your anatomy of humour. Such are the author's play- 
things. As to the parodies, the “Tolstoi” should best content 
the man of humour, and is not ill done. For the rest, especially 
“The Poets at Tea,” anything more alien to the spirit of parody 
than the verses in honour of Wordsworth, Macaulay, Cowper, 
Browning, Poe, Rossetti, Burns, Walt Whitman, the late Poet 
Laureate, and Mr, Swinburne, we do not remember to have read. 


Mr. Andrew Wilson’s Science Stories (Osgood, McIlvaine, & 
Co.) comprise popular papers of a scientific nature originally con- 
tributed to the Glasgow Herald. They touch upon a great 
number of subjects in a bright and thoroughly readable style of 


exposition and illustration, and are well calculated to stimulate 
the growing interest of the people in scientific knowledge. Mr, 
Wilson, we note, never indulges in vague language or the 
rhetorical manner that “prose poets” and certain “ popular” 
scientists do sometimes affect. He is not one who, as the bard 
has it, is regardless of “the why and wherefore.” On the con- 
trary, he is ever mindful of the needs of his public, and his ex. 
planatory method is excellently licid and relevant. 


Mrs. Walford’s sketches of literary ladies—Twelve English 
Authoresses (Longmans & Co.)—are meagre and colourless, and 
marked by an odd inconsequence of style and not a little sorry 
platitude. They appear to have been originally written for the 
very young person. Treating of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Walford 
observes that Jane Eyre was a great work that took all England 
by storm, and that the name of Charlotte Bronté “will one day 
resolve itself into the name of Jane Eyre.” And with this recog- 
nition of that remarkable work of genius Mrs. Walford hoists a 
kind of danger-flag in a word of solemn warning. “ Perhaps,” 
she remarks, “it may not be out of place here to observe that 
Jane Eyre is in no sense a book for the young, and that even older 
girls”—how much older? and older than whom, or what ?— 
“would do well to consult a parent or elder reader before 
perusal.” If this dark saying represents Mrs. Walford’s 
opinion of Jane Eyre, why was Charlotte Bronté chosen 
as a subject for a magazine paper for the young ? 


Of Mr, Robert C. Leslie’s practical treatise, The Sea Boat ; how 
to Build, Rig, and Sail Her (Chapman & Hall), we fear we can- 
not speak with the assurance of an experienced builder and sailer 
of boats, and no less an equipment than this is demanded of the 
reviewer. All that can be said here of Mr. Leslie’s book is that 
it is a technical manual that treats of the whole subject indicated 
by the title, and that it is fully illustrated by diagrams which 
we have found extremely helpful in reading. 


We have also received Labour Contracts, a popular handbook 
by David Gibbons (Crosby Lockwood & Son), fourth edition, re- 
vised by T. F. Uttley; A Brief History of the Indian Peoples, by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, twentieth edition, revised (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press); Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other Tales, 
by William Black, new edition (Sampson Low & Co.); Modern 
Anglican Preachers, by “ Camera Obscura ” (Hodder & Stoughton) ; 
Ourselves and Others, by Samuel B. James, D.D. (“ Home 
Words”); David Copperfield, “People’s Edition,” illustrated 
(Dicks); the fourth edition of Mr. Arthur Lee Ellis’s 7rustee’s 
Guide to Investments (Reeves & Turner); the second edition of 
Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne’s Student’s Handbook of Physical Geology 
(Bell & Sons); Reformed Logic, by D. B. McLachlan (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); The Practical Guide to Algiers, by G. W. 
Harris, third edition (Philip & Son); The Battles of Frederick 
the Great, an abstract from Carlyle, by Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
(Arnold); Domestic Electric Lighting, by E. C. De Segundo 
(Alabaster & Co.), a handy guide for consumers ; The Principles 
of Pattern-Making, by « Foreman Pattern-Maker (Whittaker & 
Co.); The Principles of Elementary Algebra, by N. F. Dupuis, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Oo.); The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani, by 
H. B. Fuller (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.); Clebantine; and 
Wreaths and Roses, by Arthur Pearce (Jarrold & Sons); The 
Collected Poems of Philip Bourke Marston, with biographical 
sketch by Louise Chandler Moulton (Ward, Lock, & Co.); 
Contes Militaires, by Alphonse Daudet, edited by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A., “ Army Series,” with map and notes (Williams 
& Norgate); Modern Chess Brilliancies, by G. H. D. Gossip 
(Ward & Downey); The Home Grammar, by Laura Whitehead 
(Burns & Oates); The Bacche of Euripides, with a revision of 
the text and commentary, by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell (Mac- 
millan & Oo.); Episodes from “ Andreas Hofer,” by Otto 
Hoffmann, edited by D. W. Powell, B.A., and Die wandelnde 
Glocke, by Dr. Wilhelm Fischer, edited by R. H. Allpress, M.A. 
(Percival & Co.), “ Modern German Series,” elementary texts. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarunpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 Scurnampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

Copies are on sale at Tos News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
& Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Annual including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Copies of the Sarurpar Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE. 


BIRDWOOD —EWING.—On the 20th ult., at H.B.M’s Consu- 

oe, and afterward at St. Mark’s Church, Alexandria, by the Rev. E. J. Davis, 

Birdwood, second son of Sir George Birdwood, to Anna Currie, 

3 daughter of the Rev. S. ©. Ewing, D.D., of the American Mission, 
Alexandria, and Consular Agent for the United States of America. 


YCEUM.—KING LEAR, Every Evenin (except Saturdays 


January 14 and 21) at 8 o'clock. Ki Lear, Mr. ay “eth Cordelia, Miss ELLEN 


TERRY. ATINEE of KING LEA urday, Jan 6 Seterder. January 21, 
Sue Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 "Beate by letter or tele- 
gram.—L 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Admission Daily (including Saturdays), One Shilling. Children, Half-price. 
Genuine and unprecedented success of the magnificent Spectacular Pantomime 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD and BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 


Pn by Horace Lennard. Invented and produced by Mr. Oscar Barrett. Per- 
formances every Afternoon at Three Ss ‘Clock, and on Thursday and Saturday Evenings | nad 
Half-past Seven, Numbered Seats, 28 6d., 3s. and 5s. ; Unnumbered Seats, Is. and Is 64 


J. WATSON LYALL & CO’S 
e FOURTH LIST FOR SEASON 1893 
(Zhe Lengest ta the Kingdom), 


GROUSE _MOORS, 
DEER FORESTS, 
MANSION pourss. 
LOW GROUND SHOOTINGS, 
FISHINGS, 
NGLISH AND IRISH MANORS, 


&e. 
TO BE LET SALE, is now published, and bap pest tree plication. 
anu 


PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
8T. MARTINS AND BUTTERGASK. 
THERE will will be be exposed fi for Sale by Public Au Auction at the 


MART. (unless ne 'y sold by Private Bargain), on 


8T. MARTING. Extent 4,500 Rental (including Rent of Mansion- 
House and Shootings) over £5,000. 

Pape eam 1,250 Acres, Gross Rental (including Rent of Shootings), 
over 

The Properties may be sold together or separately. 

Apply to Messrs, J. WaTson LyaLl & Company, Land Agents, 118 Pall Mall. London; 


Messrs. LINDSAY, J AMIESON, & HALDANE, A tants, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
or to Mewrs. SMITH & MASON, Solicitors, 3 Queen Btrest, Edinburgh. 


‘THE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 WwW. 
Secretary—EDWARD LUXMOORE, Esq., 

This Club is established, and will be conducted, on similar Le totheleading 
West-end Clubs. Officers in the Army and Navy, members of the learned profes- 
sions,and gentlemen of good social position are eligible for election, without dis- 
tinction of political creed. 

The magnificent newly-erected Club House, situate at above address, with a 
frontage to the Green Park of 85 feet, is rapidly approaching completion; the 
electric light is fitted throughout, and there are 40 bedrooms (some facing the 
‘Green Park) for the exclusive use of Members, with a hydraulic lift to each floor. 

The artistic furniture and appointments have been specially designed and manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. Walker & Sons, of Bunhill Row. 

Some 900 Noblemen and Gentlemen having already been elected, it has been 
desided to elect an additional 100 Candidates without Entrance Fee, after which an 
Entrance Fee of Ten Guineas will be im ; the Annual Subscription is Six 
Guineas for Town, and Four Guineas for try, and the Club being pro; 
Members incur no further liability. 

The building may be inspected, and the names of the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
constituting the Committee, and all particulars, obtained of the SECRETARY on the 


HE PICCADILLY CLUB, 128 and 129 PICCADILLY, W. 
NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, That the OLUB HOUSE will be OPEN for 

the RECEPTION OF MEMBERS on the 1th inet. 
January 1898. WARD LUXMOORE, Secretary. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND. 
FOOD and FUEL have been daily given to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUGEE 
WS in the Winter Months Mr. R. Special Commissioner for the 
'y) in Palestine, where there are above 100,000 JEWS MOSTLY DESTITUTE. 


Food, ~ king Water, Bedding, Clothing, and Shelter are now given. 


Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 
FUNDS Needed Specialy ALA —— Work. The Distress is very great, and 
increased by want of Drinking omnis. 
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SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THRrEap- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P. ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 

As used during this year by 

MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de wean ga | 

Mattei, Carlo Ducci, Wilhelm Ganz, Francois Thome, Frantzen, Palmieri, and 
Mesdames Szumowska, Clotilde Kleeberg, Janotha, Melba, Macintyre, Chaminade, 
Grimaldi, Colmache, &c. 

And as recently supplied to 

THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


8. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


A NATIONAL WORK. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CENTRAL SOCIETY, 


FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS 
AND STRAYS. 
Presidents—The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 


MEANS ADOPTED. 
1. Establishing Small Homes. 
2. Boarding Out. 8. Emigration. 

Help urgently needed for the Support of over 1,600 Destitute and 
Orphan Children under the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to 
accept very many deserving cases. 

TOONS will be gratefully acknowledgel by E. De M. 
Rupo.r, 

OFFIcEs OF THE SocIRTY : 
OHURCH HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Cheques should be Base, Een, 549}. BW.” 


CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 
—— HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The COUNCIL is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT ¢ a PROFESSOR of a. 
TOMY ond FROFESSOR of Ly stipend i oon we be suse 

m. Applications, r with printed copies of testimon must be sent cn or 
Febru urther particulars apply 


College. iim IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
13, 1892. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS —The SECOND 


TERM of the in the Cane of SCIENCE, TECHNO- 
LOGY, begins Tuesday. January 10. Classes for University 
in arte. .- a and Medicine, as well as for various Professions. Prospectuses of 
Gq Evening Classes may be had (post free) from the SucRETARY. 
‘he Hall of Residence in connection with the College is now open. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five open; 
Five for Sons of Medical men only) under Thirteen, and Four Open ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS under feavtecn ts. in July.—For full particulars apply to Heap-MASTER. 


LLtANDOVERY COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, JANUARY 13178, 1892. 

THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NATIVES OF CARMARTHENSHIRE : 
Golden Grove, £25; Lloyd Jones, £25 ; and Ystrad, £10. 

SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS: £35 ; £25; two £15 ; and two £10. 

SIx SCHOLARSHIPS : £3 88, (free tuition). 

No three grades of papers set, Senior, Intermediate, and Junior, 

Two aahorerchins of £50, and two of £25 awarded annually . results of Higher and Lower 
Certificate Examinations ; Leaving Exbiviee ons for Oxford; Classical and Modern Sides ; 
Shorthand wing ; Laboratory Masic; Elocution ; io Gymnasium; Fives 
Court : Drill Sanatorium ; Football and Cricket Fields, 

TONS, SEPT. 1889, TO SE 1892, include Classical Scholarships, 

rd; 3 Open Mathematical anion £80, Oxfo: 2 History Exhibitions, 
and an Cosa Scholarship, Cambridge. 43 Higher with 
33 Distinctions, @ and 43 Lower Certificates with 67 First Classes from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 12 Passes in the London Matriculation. 

140 Boarders in 6 houses : board and tuition fees, with Head Master, 43 Guineas a year. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS Jan. 13th. 


Apply to Tae Warpex, THE COLLEGE, LLANDOVERY.' 
OVER COLLEGE. — ~ First Grade Public School on 


moderate terms. Four B other excellent buildings (ch‘ sty, of the 
ancient fields. £30 perannum. In the Junior School, 


COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG.—Preparation 

ond ALL EXAMINATIONS and for COMMERCIAL LIFE. Special 
ae A. B. aw in London after Christmas ; address, Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Park, 
Twickenham, 8 


INDIAN RENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HILL, STAIN 
of STUDY is t an for in Europe. 
Katie, ot the Colonies. RTY FIVE STUDENTS will admi in 
ember 1893. for of State will offer TW Appoint- 
Ge Werks Department and io'the Indian Telegraph 
Yor particulars apply to the SEORETARY, at the College. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
ona NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more ar at 

particulars from the H@ad- or SeoreTary, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A COMPETITIVE EXA- 

MINATION will be held on January 19, 20, 21, 1893, to fill up Three Vacancies on 
the Foundation, and at least One Exhibition of £35 per annum.—For particulars apply to 
the Hgap-MasTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ROSssa.t SCHOOL.—EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. B 

ld s at Rossall and at Oxford, on April 5,6, and 
about ‘Thirteen Scholarships cares > varying from 60 Guineas to £10 ; 0} m to 
Boys under fifteen (seniors), or Ad fourteen (juniors), on Lady Day, 1893. For 
particulars apply, D-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
SESSION, 1892-93. 
Education of the highest Tutorial Instruction, Private Lessons, and 
University Lectures and Cases th Art Selentibe fic Collections of the Crystal Palace 
being uti tiltzed for for Practical Educa’ 


Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, maaale, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 
There isa JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ooo 
NEXT TERM OPENS Monday, J: 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. IU. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
11. youtaL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Coart, Crystal Palace. 
F.K.J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


BISHOPSTONE MANOR, Sussex Coast.— The Rev. J. F. 
af thdividuel attention. Sea-side, under the South Downs. Post-town, Lewes. 


ACADEMY, HANOVER.—General or Special Education. 


Successes :—Sandh: Rawson (just 17), 84th 


MISS WOODMAN’S CLASS for SONS of GENTLEMEN 
REOPENS M4. RCA NCIES Sor THREE BOARDERS. Pceparation for 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and aff the 
For these 


TH ROAT voice. symptoms use EPPS'’S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 


AND at the moment they are excited by the act 

COUGH. boxes, 14d. labelled AMES 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 

INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEN in all 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Brayon—31 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1831. Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 


Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 


John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
E. 


Sub- Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. COCHRANE. 
Capital at t andinvested £ 


Total Annual Lncomeover 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, 
ral 
offered by other First-class ase Insurance Ofices 


for Agencies invited. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000, INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, £8,400,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FounpED 1710 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRB OFFICR IN THE WORLD, 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 15,000,000, 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p. 1 


FUNDS.......-£4,000,000, 
LIFE. 


FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSULT 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. EC., or to 29 PALL. MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL INsvRANCH COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000, 


ESTABLISHED ‘Building, 

IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
B THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on 
per CENT. on NT ACCOU ated on monthl 
not drawn below snd A ANSUTT SAVINGS 

particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. — Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria B.C. 


Reserve Fund eee ia 


«++ £1,500,000 
This Bank crants drafts 11 its b hes and agenci , and transacts every description 
of banking business connected with New New Zealand, Australis, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which ‘be on application, H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


UNCALLED 
BESERVE FUND 410,000 
Lompon Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
Rannene Bee land, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Mahon, 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
tp cttuntion, Pier. Coe 


[LFR ACOMBE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 
Winter Resort in (Waterloo) and sevea 
board, room, &c., Five GUINEAS, 38 
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SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, and 
MBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST an 

ting, Hot and! Cold Bathe, Good end ove ry comfort. 


F. GREE Head Offices : 
{ ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Lond n. 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


To ALGERIA, TUNIS, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 
The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “ ys? 3,876 tons 
Electric light, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 
For farther part lare ply the atter drm, at 6 enchureh Avenue, E.C.,or to the 


TOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check ‘Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_10t NEW BOND STREET, W.' 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, LonDc 
136 STRAND, W.C. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
New and Standard Books, Frayers, Chareh Services, 


. Libraries arranged 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 
RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ae. ‘al 8vo. cloth 
EXAMPLES OF COTTAG &e. it. is. 


8vo. cleth 
seerteee LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. 
Edinburgh and London. 


WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, 


WORKS BY SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D. F.RS, F.RAS, 


New and Revised Edition, complete in 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 


Fully Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 


THIRD EDITION now ready, fully Illustrated, 63. 


STAR-LAND ; 


Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders 
of the Heavens. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Loren, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


“A highly important Handbook for Investors.” —LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 
NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 832 pp. price 16s. (12s, net.) 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By S. F. VAN OSS. 


ofthe Will enable anyone Interested in thew have 
STANDAR Ara Article) December 19 A most creditable production... pumber 
of maps and well- digested statiatics will 
FINA December 10 Mr. Van Oss's 

feat mabe, will help lear and ideas on a subject of such great imp ort- 


London: WILSON & Co., 11 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHARITY ORCANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


REPORT ON EXCEPTIONAL DISTRESS (1886). 64, 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALING WITH EXCEPTIONAL DISTRESS. 1d. 
CHARITY AND FOOD. 64. 
INSURANCE AND SAVING.—REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTER ON 
WORKING-OLASS THRIFT. (1892.) 2s, 6d, 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW.—MONTALY. 64. 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1897. 


The English and French Savings Ba: k 
Annuity Schemes com 
Surgical and Convalescent Aid. Poor Reliet Reform in Austria. 
The “Octavia Hill” Society in Berlin. “ It is Cheaper.” 
Notes of the Month. 
15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


Second nd Cheaper Elton, the Chiswick Press, 


cloth, gilt, 42s. 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES: a Record and 


most important Pictures, Studies, gos, in ng King 
“ Circe,” “ Le Chant d’Amour,” “ Love among the Ruins,’ 


m Stairs,” &c. &c. 
Notices of the First Edition. 
“ A worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest masters. The illustra- 
tions do all for the artist that possibly can be done in black and white.”— Times. 
“ Tt ranks with the most beautifully illustrated biographies of modern times.” 
Magazine of Art. 


Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH. With 
the Facsimile Woodcuts of Bonner and Byfield ; with Introduction by 
wy on tal! Japanese vellum, 15s. net. 


Uniform with the above; 


ENGLISH BOOK PLATES. By Egerton 


Caste, M.A. With 150 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH BOOK PLATES. By Watrer 


Hamitton. With 100 Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. 


Revised Edition, with 125 Diagrams, small post 8vo. 2s. 


SKATING. By Dovetas Apams, Member of 


the London Skating Re Wimbledon Skati Club, National Skatin. vm | 
Association. With a Chapter for Ladies by Miss L. Coeeruam, 
one on Speed Skating by M.G. [All England Series, double vol. 
“ One of the best guides to skating in the English language.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


One of the best, as it is one of the cheapest, manuals on the subject.” 
fational Observer. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A] 

A GUIDE to the PAINTINGS of FLOR- 
ENCE: being a Complete Historical and Critical Account of all the 
Paintings in Ymee oe with Quotations, Short Notices of tbeir Subjects, 
and Lives of the Chief Persons represented. By Karu —_ i 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-second Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 
NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


By Major-General A. RuxTon MacmAHOoN, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 
IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. By 


Penns Waar, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 


A WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. By 


Ferrot Vance. 3 vols. 


AN ISHMAELITE INDEED. By Pamera 


FOILED. Bythe Hon. on. Mrs. HenwnikeEr, Author 


of “Sir George” &c, 8 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Hexen Surproy, 


Author of “Dagmar,” “ The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 38 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By Constance Smit, 


Author of “ The Riddle of Lawrence 
Haviland,” 8 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Bach in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
KNIGHT-BRRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Two New Serial Stories commence in the January Issue of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready. DIANA TEMPEST, 
4y Mary Cholmondeley, Author of “The Danvers Jewels”; and THE 
ROMANCE OF SIR REGINALD GRAHAM, by a New Writer. 


NEW WORKS. 


READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
BY MR. PEMBERTON. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of T. W. 


ROBERTSON, Anthor of “School,” Caste,” &c. By THomas EDGAR 
PEMBERTON, Author of “The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” With Por- 
trait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations, 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


BY MR. TORRENS. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY 


LIFE. By. Wiliam McOULLAGH TORRENS, Author of “The Life of Lord 
Melbourne.” Demy 8vo. 


BY DR. FLAGG. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 


ALLSTON. By Dr. J.B. Fracc. With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of 
Aliston's ivol. Small 4to. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS. 


E. Harrison Barker, Author of *‘ Wayfaring in France.” With Illustra- 
lvol. Demy 8vo. 163. 


BY MR. WORSFOLD. 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basm Worsrotp. 


— Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 1 vol. Demy 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED TOWERS.” 
MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By Exzanor 
C. Pricr, Author of “ Alexia” &. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By Epwarp McQurrn 


Gray, Author of “ Elsa.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


WHEN CHARLES TFE _ FIRST WAS KING. 


By J.8. Fustcuge. 3 vols. Orown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. Lucky, LL.D. D.C.L. An Address delivered before the 
Midland Institute. Reprinted with Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 


my Under-Secretary for Finance With Map. Demy 8vo. 


onan like of time when 
r that this is 
“ The worthy record of a work in which the author had no mean part.” — Times, 
“ As in’eresting as @ novel, as brilliant as a first-rate essay. as thoughtful and 
reflective as a ponderous and judicial history of a nation.” James's Gazette. 


Fifth Thousand, just ready. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN. HOLE. With 


mpsuestons from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8vo. 


price 
Four Thoussnd Copies of this popular been entirely exhausted, 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Fndia OMice. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, §.W. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By Henry SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young 
Mistley,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
en Aree “A remarkable book and one that should on no account be 


rp he White.—“ Mr. Merriman has undeniable caus for social description 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TIMES opinion :—“This tale of the Down Country is in several respects 
remarkable......The author has the faculty of recording the language and life of 
the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should be enough to lift the 
book into notice.” 

Mr. JAMES PAYN writes inthe JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS:—* * Dark; 
a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE :—“ This is the work of an anonymous author, and 
its success is fully his name on that second edition 
for which there should soon be a demand.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY vor JANUARY, 
Now ready, contains the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story by 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” 


“THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE.” 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE. By Mrs. HENRY Woop. Author of 
“ East Lynne.” Chap. I. Lieutenant Carnegie. Chap. II. The Twenty-ninth of May. 
3. THE BIRTH OF ROSES. By Fayyy Rocuar. 
3. THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR VILLA. By M. E. PENN. 
4. MISJUDGED. By Fyviz Mayo. 
5. ™:. TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 8 


6. un WARRENNE, MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. A Serial Story. Chap. I. The 
mnes at Home. Chap II. In the caoeheey- Chap. III. The Last Night. 
Chap IV. Strawberries and Cream, Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
7. AN ARTIST'S ROMANCE. 


THE LOST 
Sixpence Monthly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


AT THE LAUREATE’S FUNERAL. By the DvKE or ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 

AGRICULTURAL UNION. By the Ear. oF WINCHILSEA. 

LORD WINCHILSEA'S PROPOSALS. By Grorce Curtis. 

THE CORRELATION OF MORAL FORCES. By Professor Knicut. 

DISABILITIES OF DEMOCRACY. By W. Ean. Hoposon. 

THE FARRERESQUERIES OF FREE TRADE. By Frepenicx GeEENwoop. 

orate REGULATION OF THE PRICE OF BREAD. By Logp STANLEY OF 
LDERLEY. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS AND REVIEWERS. By Frepenick WICKS. 

TORYISM AND PROGRESSION. By Francis R. Y. RapcLirrs. 

BYEWAYS IN SICILY. By Lapy Scsan Keprec. 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. By Artuce Gairrita Boscawey, M.P. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. By Evovarp Rop. 

AMONG THE BOOKS. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 


THE SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. By J.E. Repmoyp, M.P. 
THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. By W.J. Conner. 

ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN. By Sir Lere. Gairru, K.C.8.1. 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO. By D. R. O'8ULLIVAN. 

THE DEARNESS OF CHEAP LABOUR. By Davin F. ScHL0ss. 
MICHELANGELO. By P. 

POLITICS AND FINANCE IN BRAZIL. By AN ExGLisumas. 
SMALL FARMS, By Miss Mancu-PuiLuipps. 

SILVER UP TO DATE. By Moreron Frewes. 

THE BENEFITS OF VIVISECTION. By A.Coppsy JonzEs, 
GHOSTS AND THEIR PHOTOS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
SOCIAL POLITICS IN NEW ZEALAND. By Sir JuLivs Voort, K.C.M.G. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
CoyTents For JANUARY. Price 2s. 64. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By ¥.8. Stevenson, M.P. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By Many Necreporrs. 
WOMEN AS POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. By Mariipa M. BLAKE. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A DECIMAL COINAGE. By T. H. Paany Costs. 
MOLTKE. By D. F. Hanyicay. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF CANADA. By Arnon Haucrary. 
THE FOOL'S GEM. By Kine. 
Belence 3. Phil LITERATURE : 
lence —2. 


Philosophy Polities. Voyages and Travele— 
4. History and Biography —5. 


THE DRAMA~—INDEX. 
London : Henry & Company Bouverie Street, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


Pz EW are will be given, 
56, 98, (clean coples),— 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Miyto Etuiot, Author of “The Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy,”—*in Sicily,” &c. With Plan and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 14s. (Ready next week. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. By Robert 


Lorp Hovenrton, Lora Lieutenant of Ireland. Second Edition. With 
Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. Fcp. 8v-. 5s 
(Ready nert week. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION i in 


India. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir ALFRED 
LyatL, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. Forming a volume in the University Extension 
Series. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s, (Yearly ready. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN : Design, 


Views, and Plan's. By W Kortnson F.L.S, Third Edition, entirely Revised, 
With many fine additional Engraving:. Medium 8vo, 15s. (Just out. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated by 


Henry Howarp, Fourth EARL OF CARNARVON. Crown &vo. 6s. [Next week, 


The MISSION of the CHURCH. By the 


Rev. Cuar.es Gore, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of * Lux 
Mundi.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR HENRY MAINE. A Brief Memoir of 


his Lite. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Durr, GC.S.I, With some 
of his Indian Speeches and Minntes. Selected and Edited by WuHIrTLey 
Stokes, D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s, 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly. 


8vo. 14s, 


- 
—— 


Contents: I. THz Twitichut or THE Gons—2. ATHEIsM—3. CriTICAL A@Nos- 
TICISM—4, SCIENTIFIC AGNOSTICISM—5. KATIONAL THEISM—6. THE INNER 
Licnt—7. THE CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS. 


OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HISTORY. Based 


on the Work of MaRixTTE Bry. Translated and — by Mary Broprick. 
A New and Revised Edition, With Maps. Crown 8v 
Extract from a Letter of M. MasPEro to the — 
“ Je pense que vous avez rendu un véritable service Aceux de vos compstriotes 
whey savoir un peu de ce que c'est que I’ sans pour cela s'imposer la 
lire les ouvrages souvent trés arides des Egyptologues.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The JANUARY Number, which commences a New 
Volume, contains Contributions by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
“ THRENODY: ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON.” 
W. 8. LILLY— 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMES”: 
1, Fatse Democracy. 
PROFESSOR MAHAFFY— 
2. SuHam Epucation. 
MISS OCTAVIA HILL— 
3. Tratvep WorKERS FoR THE Poor. 
EDWARD R, RUSSELL— 
“TRVING’S ‘KING LEAR’; A NEW TRADITION,” 
THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY— 
“THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA.” 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD GRIMTHORPE— 
“ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION OR AN ART.” 
THE REV. FATHER CLARKE 8.J. 
“HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REPLY.” 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERS— 
“MODERN POETS AND THE MEANING OF LIFE.” 
MISS CORNELIA SORABJI-— 
“URMI, A POISONED QUEEN,” 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, M.P. 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND INDIA.” 
MRS. LEWIS 
“A REFORMATION OF DOMESTIC SERVICE,” 


MICHAEL DAVITT— 
“TARE PRIEST IN POLITICS.” 


MONS. YVES GUYOT (Deputy)— 
“OU ALLONS-NOUS? ” 


THE EDITOR-— 
“ ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. (II.)” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


Messrs. Loncmans, Green, & Co. will publish during 
January, uniform with the “ Light of the World” and “ Potiphar’s 
Wife,” the Japanese play written by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 
during his recent residence in Tékyé. Its title is *“ ADZUMA; or, 
the Japanese Wife,” and it consists of four acts and many scenes, 
the action taking place at Kyété, the ancient capital of the empire. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY. By Sir Henny Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New South 
Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

“ No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire 
contained in 


has been made for a long time than is meeeeemmmannde all 
mes, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND; being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J TaEODUas GENT, 
F.S.A., F.2.G.8, With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of 
the Temples by R. M. W.Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Piates, and 
104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s, 

“A most interesting volume...... gorgeous pageantry, 
sacred ceremonies, widespread mining operations, and an active commerce seem to 
be clearly enough indicated by the rich discoveries of Mr. Bent.”—7imes. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By the Earl of Lytton. 
With 1 Plate and Design on Title-page by Ed. Burne-Joner, A.R.a. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Tt is a labour of love to dwell on a work of such poetic genius and art as 
* King Poppy.’ All lovers of what is truest and most besutifal in poetry will 
be very much more than repaid by reading the book.”—Saturday Review. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor 
and A. COWPER RaNYagD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the Text 
4to. 368. 
*.* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. Part 13, APPENDIX, 
price ls., now ready. Cases for Binding can be had through all Booksellers, 
** Will be acceptable to all students of astroncmy in its more pod oye aspects, 
alike for the lucidity of its style, the copiousness of its matter, and the attractive- 
ness of its illustrations.’’"— Times. 


AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONOMICS. By 
L. P. Sureres, B.A., of Kirg’s College, Member of Her Majesty 
Bengal Civil Service, and sometime Finance Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CKNTURY. By E. H. Leckxy. Captyet Eprrion, 12 vols. crown 
8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols). 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY to JANB WELSH CAKLYLE. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
IRELAND, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbary. 8vo. 16s. 

“A volume which is rich in sparkle and humour; which is not wanting in 
suggestive graver reflection, and w which introduces us to a and ing 
personality.” —Academy 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT in MAGADHA 
and in CEYLON. By Srepuen CopiesTon, D.D., Bishop of 
Colombe, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
8vo, 1 

“ An important contribution to our knowledge of Buddbism. The book is at 
once popular enough to interest the geperal reader, and accurate enough to be of 
value to the scholar. There is no part of the volume which any intelligent reader 
will feel disposed to omit.” —Prof. Mancus Dons, in the Bookman. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Rick Richard Jefferies. 
With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“These papers are curious and interesting........ The second part of the = 
reminds us once more of the loss which we soffered when this man died. 
‘Coming of Summer’ is singularly beautiful.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. Ra Margaret Deland, 


Author of “ John Ward" &c. Crown 8yvo. 


“The thread of the is admirably interwoven through the gossipy conver- 
mations of the children and t elders.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“Pull of charm from beginning to end....Those whose childhood is a thing of 
the past will thoroughly enjoy this story. “Pall Mall Gazette. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By H. S. 


HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown ovo, 7s. 6d. 


“Canon Scott Holland grows in power, so that this book is his best, What this 
means the readers of that noble volume, * Logic and Life,” will ens —_ 
“Few books that we have lately deeply or more pro- 
oundly aroused our interest and attention.” —Church Bells. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, 
larged, and Improved, partly from te Author's Notes, and with a full Index, , 
by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST l6ra STREET. 31 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
| NEW BOOKS. RECENT NOVELS. 
THE HISTORY OF 
| EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE.| 


ATHEN £ZUM.—*‘ Don Orsino* is a with many 
Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings strong points, and it is told with all the spirit we have 
been wont to expect from its author.” 
to the Accession of King Atlfred. Zhe both 
original at same time ordinarily probable, 
By the Rev. STOP. FORD A. BROOKE, M. A. May all readers enjoy this excellent novel.” 
4 THE TABLET.—“ A strong and original novel, and 
With a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. one so true to that the somebom fests 
oug! acqua: ce su 
THE TIMES.—“ In Mr. Stopford Brooke's monumental work he strives with rare skill and insight to pre- 4 thet he has friends livi — 
sent our earliest national poetry as a living literature, and not as mere material for research.” futusefaftanen be mumbabmage be intereated™ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ With that peculiar charm of his and power of interesting the reader in those 


he could have to! e and o! ear as 

thelr liter sture THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE 


J & general interest in it. A History which all who are aiready familiar with the documents will perase and THE HEIR-APPARENT. 


‘reperuse with delight. ..... History that is itself a piece of literature."’ 
Professor MINTO in pl BOOKMAN.—“ These are two admirable volumes, the work of a scholar as well 

as an enthusiastic and eloquent writer, showing in every page of criticism the insight that comes of genuine By Mrs. OLIPH ANT. 

sympathy.” 8 vols. crown 8yo. 81s. 64. 
THE well done and If what is to come is dou 

care race 's debtors.” AERA btful 
is executed with equal ity, English-speaking Brooke’ ae enter 
NEW BOOK BY MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. than ip this story. It is a work J og livi 
fictionist could written, for it is a work w 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. By James Russex1| coal ve ands wosanct se 


, a8 well as of keen pe of cha- 
LOWELL. Orown 8vo. cloth, 5e. one reads 
THE TIMES.—“Foll ot genial wisdom, the delicate literary sensibility, the epigrammatic felicity, and the | with sustained eagerness of interest, and lays down 
critical his time. There is not | with a sigh of satisfied pleasure.” 
@ dull page in the little volume, and there are few paragraphs that do not sparkle with mature and genial THE WORLD.—*It is a clever, strong, and interest- 
ing 


COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


BY JOHN ROY. 
J.R. GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Vol. II. (quutaiatie > 
Parts XI. to XX.) With Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Super-royal Svo. cloth, 12s. net. Or, the Ruling Race. 
< *,* Cases for binding, Is. 6d. net. By JOHN ROY. 
.—* The second volume of the illustrated edition is more magnificent than the first. The r 
receive thei share of attention, is, may be m 
history’ in themeelves.” types are described with life-like sincerity and a con- 
vineing air of first-hand knowledge.” 


FOOTPRINT S of STATESMEN during the EIGHTEEN TH! rue SPEAKER.—“It is written with remark- 


able knowledge; it is obvious throughout that its 
CENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. Crown 8vo. és. poor te ier erlenoed in life, ad exceptionally well 
; THE TIMES.—* Mr. Brett writes pleasantly and suggestively enough on a ye! which, however familiar, | informed.. A piece of mature, well 
GUARDIAN. —* By no means an ordinary novel. . 


A clearand well-drawn picture of Indian life, and of 


THE ART of WORLDLY WISDOM. By GRACTAN. | the oldtashioned, 


fl Translated from the Spanish by JOSEPH JACOBS. bn a 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. — by any means extinct in our distant 
New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series, ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Besides being a faith- 
SCOTSMAN.—* Of Mr. Jacobs's work it would a Pyne ee He has made the old Spanish | ful and animated picture of the times, it is inspired 
b Jesuit’s clear-cut maxims accessible to British readers,and has rendered them into English with admirable | with a keen understanding of Imperial problems.” 
q felicity...... The little book is cdmizably complete, with its biographical and bibliographical introduction.” OBSERVER.—* It is full of incident, and the 


| BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from| 


| the “Times.” Vol. I. 1870-1875. Crown 8vo. 3s. 61. BY THE MARCHESA THEODOLI 
‘NEW VOLUMES OF “ THREE-AND-SIXPENNY UNDER PRESSURE: ; 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. me Cuartes Dickens. With Scenes from Roman Life. 


} 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. By the Marchesa THEODOLI. 
| 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK in a HAMPSHIRE 


CHARLOTTE drawn with cameo-li and deli +de- 
VILLAGE. By M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. lightfully by the 
author's vivid pen....One ax the prettiest and most 


PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ROME. By Ropo.¥Fo LANCIANT, | touching love stories." 


THE STA NDARD.—-“ Its descriptions of Roman ife 
Author of “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” Illustrated. Small 4to. 243. are really excellent, and hit off in few words.” 


7} THE ACADEMY.—* The novel is well written... 

THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR: a Study in English Economic We bare here » presentment of socal life in an Itaian 
History. B CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS, Ph.D. Auociate in History in ryn Maur College. | ows ned to 
Royal 8 6s. net. society can fall to the essential truth of the 


{ : *,° A Volume of the John's Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 


-THE DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited|®¥ WRITER. 


} by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Fourth Part. Concourse—Debts Public. Royal 8vo. paper CALMIRE. 

i ee 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21s, 

‘THE A BC of FOREIGN EXCHANGES: a Practical Guide.| 4.20, cated 
which has appeared within the p decade,” 


A REVIEW of the SYSTEMS of ETHICS, FOUNDED on| alt respects 
wel 


the THEORY of EVOLUTION. By C. M. WILLIAMS, Crown v0, cloth, 12s. net. it is worthy of high praise, The c 


TEXT-BOOK of TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. By | all original. Calmire 


H. A. ALFORD NICHOLLS, M.D., F.L.S., O.M.Z.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. hardly be surprising if it became a sort of a rage,” 
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